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TOTALITARIAN SWAP 


—w 


q A recent example is the presentation to the 
city of Paris of the bones of Napoleon’s son, the 
little “King of Rome.” 


Gq Enshrined under the dome of the Hotel des 
Invalides, this gift of dust and ashes becomes the 
symbol of lost ambition. 


G As a memorial of Austrian interference in 
the affairs of France it is little more than a post- 
humous insult to the men who at great cost 
achieved a free France. 


i : <4 The battle flags of Lodi and Wagram which 
% droop in silence above the black sarcophagus of 
“the Little Corporal” are mutely eloquent of 
frustrated aspirations for which France sacrificed 
a generation of her sons. 


G And now the added ashes of I’ Aiglon emphasize the sad 
outcome of an attempted dictatorship, from which France 
could eventually free herself only by blood and tears. 


G It speaks to Frenchmen, more strongly than words, of 
the price that must be paid for liberty, not once, but again 
and again. 


4 And for the ashes of defeated hopes of long ago, the con- 
queror sets up for private delectation at Berchtesgaden, the 
“Winged Victory” of the Louvre. 


@ A characteristic Totalitarian Swap which should ade- 
quately warn the politicians of Vichy. 
R. T. Fs 
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GEORGE HERBERT PALMER 
1842-1942 
By JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 

A writer in The Nation in the year 1919 divided the 
educated public of America into two classes “both large, 
those who have studied under Mr. Palmer and those who 
have not.’” 

Not only the first of these classes but very many in the 
second class would unite in saying of Professor Palmer 
that he fulfilled preeminently two ideals, the ideal of the 
American scholar and that of the American teacher. He 
was a free-born citizen of the academic world. He had few 
of its angles or inhibitions and a large share of its virtues, 
bearing himself as one who breathed the atmosphere of 
scholastic life and yet was in no sense an academic aristo- 
crat. There was in him nothing of the pedant. He was a 
democrat, though in no narrow and depleted sense. Widely 
travelled and cosmopolitan in his views and tastes, he was 
yet a typical American scholar, appreciating “The Glory 
of the Imperfect’” as it transfigures our yet unfinished, 
outreaching national character. 

George Herbert Palmer was born in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, March 19, 1842, into a home of singularly propitious 
religious and cultural life, a home which he himself once 
described in a familiar address to the members of the 
Philosophical Union of the University of California, as a 
“Pyritan home.” The pathway for a boy from such a 
Boston home led to Phillips Andover Academy, and thence 
to Harvard College, from which he graduated in 1864. 
After further study in a German University (Tubingen) 
1 The Nation, New York, June 21, 1919. 


* The title of an inspiring commencement address of his. See his volume The Teacher, 


pp. 143. : 
* This address in an amended form was published in The Atlantic Monthly, November, 


1921. 
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and in Andover Theological Seminary—which at that time 
before the universities offered graduate work served not 
only a school for the ministry but as a kind of graduate 
school in theology and philosophy—he returned to his Alma 
Mater in 1870 as tutor in Greek. From that time on he 
was identified with this once Puritan institution as instruc- 
tor in philosophy in 1872, professor of the same in 1883, 
Alford professor of “natural religion, moral philosophy 
and civil polity” in 1889, and professor emeritus in 1913. 


When Professor Palmer was invited to contribute the 
introductory chapter of Contemporary American Philosophy 
he was naturally led, in conformity with the request of the 
editors for “the author’s philosophical creed together with 
the circumstances in his life history which influenced him 
in reaching it,” to write an Autobiographical sketch. This 
was republished under the title The Autobiography of a 
Philosopher’ in 1931. In it he recounts, with the frankness 
and ease of self-disclosure habitual with him, “an old 
man’s memories of the struggles through which he has 
passed in reaching the criticized convictions about ultimate 
things on which he now relies.” 


II 


The scholar whom Professor Palmer represented is 
not so much the technical scholar as the all-around, inform- 
ed scholar, the man of large culture, with due perspective of 
the realm of knowledge as a whole and in close touch with 
literature and art and all wider human interests. It has 
been confessedly one of his life ideals to eschew ignorance 
and to enter into the heritage of human knowledge.’ His 
highest success was that which enabled him to share his 


* Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1931. The book contains an excellent protrait. 
°Cf. The Nature of Goodness, p. 134. 
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acquisitions with others.’ Yet he was more than scholar. 
He was thinker, philosopher, critic and interpreter. He 
experienced “the joy of clear, continuous and energetic 
thinking.” Moreover, his philosophy was no detached or 
cloud-built pile, remote from life and conduct. It was 
peculiarly closely knit up with life—the life of the every- 
day world of everybody. For it lies in the realm of morals, 
which is with us day and night. In this vital field he thought 
and wrought assiduously. Self-discipline with him went 
hand in hand with intellectual acquisition. No uncriticized, 
untried, unverified truth emerged from his productive but 
thorough and careful thinking. One could not come into 
his presence without feeling the soundness and poise of 
the disciplined personality of “glorious old Palmer,” as 
William James called him. 
III 

Yet even more than the scholar and philosopher, Pro- 
fessor Palmer was the teacher, a born and trained teacher, 
and teacher of teachers. “Dean of American teachers,” he 
was well termed when presented for an honorary degree 
at the University of California in 1917. The intellectual, 
moral and spiritual qualities of the true teacher are rarely 
so united as in Professor Palmer. No teacher can read 
his vital summary of a teacher’s aims, entitled The Ideal 
Teacher, without gratitude, mingled with heart-searching.' 
“An aptitude for vicariousness, an accumulated wealth of 
knowledge, an ability to invigorate life through knowledge, 
a readiness to be forgotten”: who is sufficient for these 
things? And yet these qualities are no supernatural endow- 
ment. They are acquired by long self-discipline, and many 
a humble teacher possesses them. 


* As an indication of the breadth of his scholarship may be mentioned his translation 
of the Odyssey which so commended itself to the educational world that upwards of 
one hundred and fifty thousand copies have been called for. 


The Teacher, Chapter I. 
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Perhaps the most characteristic achievement of Profes- 
sor Palmer as a teacher was his power to introduce the at- 
mosphere and spirit of mutuality into a crowded class-room. 
With a small group it is possible, though not easy, to secure 
contact and interchange of mental movement between 
teacher and students. But how accomplish this with a class 
of hundreds of members? Professor Palmer possessed the 
secret. By a subtle apprehension and sympathy he managed 
to discern the working of the pupil mind, to anticipate 
questions and objections and then to state and meet them 
with a lucidity that removed all confusion and thus secured 
a comradeship that gave the sense of common discovery 
and advance. Thus he succeeded in producing an ideal 
interplay and harmony of corporate mental action. The 
pupil felt that he was en rapport with the instructor and 
with the class. Such a result is attained only at the cost 
of much “vicarious nimbleness” on the part of the teacher. 
It may be doubted whether it has ever been more completely 
achieved in the history of teaching than by Professor 
Palmer. 


He succeeded, too, in inducing something of the same 
spirit of mutuality in public address. In that spacious out- 
of-door auditorium, the Greek Theatre at Berkeley, where 
he delivered the Charter Day address of the University of 
California in 1917 upon “Bishop Berkeley,” he held an 
audience of upwards of three thousand attent while he 
interpreted, without a note, yet with perfect accuracy of 
phrase and sustained power of interest, the life and prin- 
ciples of the supreme idealist of English philosophy. 


Something of his wisdom and art in teaching has happi- 
ly passed over into his published writings. Nothing is more 
characteristic of his literary work than its admirable re- 
straint—‘Just enough, not more than enough.” A lover of 
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apt and picturesque phrasing, with a memory overflowing 
with poetry, he denied himself—with an enviable moral 
and artistic asceticism—every temptation to excessive 
quotation and indulgence in ornate and extravagant expres- 
sion. His method, as he once described it to me, involves at 
least two careful revisions of the original test, the first, 
which he called “the slaughter of the innocents,” consisting 
of the heroic excision of every needless paragraph, sentence 
and word, however dear to the heart of the composer. 
IV 

The contribution to Ethics of this life-long student and 
teacher of the subject possesses a unity, a vitality, and a 
cumulative character such as only a consecutive study of 
his four successive volumes upon the subject fully reveals. 

The first of these, The Field of Ethics (1901), the 
William Belden Noble Lectures for 1889, is a clear and 
comprehensive survey of the nature and sphere of Ethics 
as a normative science dealing with ideals. 

Having described its field, the author proceeds to define 
Ethics thus: 


Primarily Ethics is a study of the self. Society 
and the world are considered in it only so far as 
they too are implied in selfhood and are the appro- 
priate field for activity.’ 


By this emphasis upon selfhood it is not meant that 
Ethics is an individualistic science. It is, instead, a 
personalistic science. The difference is great. Individual- 
istic ethics centers in the individual as an isolated unit, 
apart from society. Personalistic ethics regards the individ- 
ual as a person, or, as he is later termed by Professor 
Palmer, “a conjunct self,’ who cannot exist save as a 
related being, whose very selfhood depends upon being 
bound up with his fellows in a social whole. Nor is Ethics, 


*P. 212. 
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as is too often supposed, a science of restraint and negation. 
“Ethics is the study of how life may be full and rich, and 
not, as is often imagined, how it may be restrained and 
meagre.” 


Having defined the scope and task of Ethics, Professor 
Palmer in his next volume, The Nature of Goodness (1903), 
the most vital and contributive of his publications, goes 
to the very heart of his subject. His quest is not in the fami- 
liar form of the swummum bonum, but rather the nature 
and meaning of goodness. The quest is made upon the 
assumption that “the clue of goodness is a veritable guide 
of life.” 


After defining goodness in general as ‘“‘the expression 
of the largest organization” (a definition open to question) 
he passes to a description of the nature of goodness as it 
appears in selfhood. Self-consciousness, self-direction, self- 
development, self-sacrifice are presented as the constitutive 
factors of selfhood. The account of self-consciousness and 
that of self-development are especially luminous. It is the 
unfulfilled capacity of the person that makes him what 
he is. 

The actual extent of personality is at any time 
small. It is rather a goal than something ever 
attained ... We cannot say, “I am a person,” but 
only, “I ought to be a person, I am seeking to be.’” 

In the final chapter it is clearly shown how moral habits, 
consciously acquired with effort and awkwardness, pass 
over into the spontaneous goodness that awakens the high- 
est admiration. In the Christian ideal of goodness, in con- 
trast with the pagan ideal, conscious self-direction assumes 
the helm. 

* P2132. 


*° The Nature of Goodness, p. 1. 
™ Ibid., p. 140. 
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Man is called to be master of himself and there- 
fore of all else... And in man himself goodness 
is held to exist only in proportion as his conduct 
expresses fulness of self-consciousness, fulness of 
direction, and fulness of conscious conjunction 
with other persons.” 


In the third of his volumes on Ethics, The Problem 
of Freedom (1911), Professor Palmer meets the ancient 
enigma with freshness and sagacity. Throughout the dis- 
cussion he is impartial, mediating, concrete, suggestive. 
A firm “libertarian,” he makes generous recognition also 
of determinism and shows how the “two importances” both 
hold true, each in its own sphere. The office of freedom— 
however restricted in scope—lies in giving significance to 
life. The scope of its exercise may be limited but “through 
that margin all the rest of one’s life becomes significant.’ 
It is the function of freedom to unify the world. “The 
world is not at present a unit. We are engaged in making 
it one.” 


A period of eight years elapsed before Professor Palmer 
completed his ethical conspectus by publishing his Ely lec- 
tures, given at Union Theological Seminary in 1918, en- 
titled Altruism. It is a book of but one hundred and thirty- 
eight pages; yet it is replete with ripened wisdom. The 
. grace of an accomplished task rests upon it. The subjects 
treated are: Manners, Gifts, Defects of Giving, Mutuality, 
Law, Justice. The discussion has “the genuine Palmeresque 
touch of paradox and surprise,” as Professor Peabody wrote 
of the book. It opens with a historic resumé of the long and 
needless strife between altruism and egoism, the interests 
of the person and of society. The conflict is resolved by 
means of the author’s synthetic concept, the conjunct self. 


* Ibid., p. 195 
13 The Problem of Freedom, p. 100. 
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There is no solitary person. One person is no 
person ... None of us came into the world in 
separateness, nor have separately remained here. 
Relations have encompassed us from birth. 
Through them we are what we are, social beings, 
members of a whole.’”” 
V 
One of the finest services Professor Palmer has render- 
ed is to impart to all with whom he has come in contact the 
spirit of catholicity. The catholicity of his mind, and the 
strength and nobility of catholicity itself, appeared in a 
course of Earl Lectures on English poetry which he deliver- 
ed at the Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley in 1917. 
How idle for us when we would read poetry to 
bring a standard of what all poets should be; and 
because on opening a volume we do not find this 
there, to close it again thinking it has no value for 
us; we don’t like it! “Like” or “don’t like,” that is 
the test ordinarily applied; and nothing more 
surely hinders growth. We bring our preposses- 
sions, our little fragmentary temperaments and 
expect the great man to have no other . .. It is the 
poet’s work to emancipate us from ourselves... 
Let us then be flexible-minded and, putting our- 
selves successively in charge of these men, let us 
endeavor to see the world as each of them saw it.” 
Professor Palmer’s knowledge of and love for poetry 
was marked. He was the American philosopher-interpreter 
of poetry, as Coleridge was in England; and, although he 
termed himself an ‘‘amateur,” he brought to the under- 
standing of poetry the acumen and breadth of outlook of 
the philosopher, as well as a depth of human sympathy 
and insight. This communicated itself in his reading of 
poetry which his privileged friends found rarely interpreta- 
tive. For one poet in particular he did a peculiar service. 
When as a child he was named for George Herbert it was 


“ Altruism, p. 8. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1919. 
* Formative Types of English Poetry, p. 39. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1948. 
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little dreamed that he would become the leading biographer, 
of this seventeenth century past pursuing the facts of his 
life and work with painstaking perseverance and accuracy 
and interpreting his poetry with a sympathetic insight such 
as not many poets have received. Few finer instances of 
the ability to make an author so far removed from one’s 
own time live again can be found than in the volumes 
entitled The Life and Works of George Herbert (1905). 


VI 

If one were to endeavor to name, in conclusion, the most 
characteristic contribution to the understanding of life 
made by Professor Palmer it might well be summed up in 
the word mutuality. Allusion has already been made 
to the spirit of mutuality in his classroom. In his book 
Altruism he has given unrivalled expression to the spirit 
of mutuality and virtually made it central to his philosophy. 
As Emerson’s philosophy of life may be said to lie in the 
word ‘‘Compensation,” Bowne’s in “Personality,” Royce’s 
in “Loyalty,” Howison’s in “Fealty” and James’s in ‘“Plu- 
rality,” so Palmer’s lies in ‘“Mutuality.” Mutuality is the 
state of mind that belongs to the conjunct self in fellowship 
with others and to the society of such selves. 

Yet mutuality was not for Professor Palmer a finality. 
It was an aspect, a quality—though a very essential one of 
that larger and all-inclusive virtue, love. Thus he com- 
pletes the succession of ethical teachers, reaching back 
through Mark Hopkins to Samuel Hopkins and Jonathan 
Edwards, whose central emphasis is love. No system of 
Ethics, as no philosophy, can be adequate which stops short 
of love. In the concluding chapters of Altruism may be 
found a rarely comprehensive description of love, delineat- 
ing the varied form which it assumes—its selective, identi- 
fying, mutual character; its attendant infirmities and 
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dangers; its loyalty, its fealty, its institutional as well as 
its personal nature; its impartial, judicial, all-embracing 
outflow. 


This public love to which we are summoned is no 
mere emotion, arising blindly and passing with 
the mood. It is the rational acceptance of our 
place in a social organization where all are de- 
pendent on each.” 


If mutuality is the heart of Professor Palmer’s philoso- 
phy of life, and love its consummation, it is because it was 
ingrained in the man. “All the best things are mutual” is 
a characteristic word of his. The rendering of service in 
the academic world to institutions and to men, especially 
young men, has been his habitual form of self-indulgence. 
He learned the art of giving before writing of gifts. Altru- 
ism was with him no mere theme for a volume.. It was part 
of himself and, together with his influence as a teacher and 
his invaluable contribution to ethical philosophy, gives him 
a place of unique influence, honor and affection in American 
educational life. 


” Altruism, p. 136. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PHYSICS 
By Louis J. HoPKINs 

In Greek thought, and even down to the time of Galileo, 
that restricted part of our human experience which we refer 
to as the inorganic world was included in philosophy. In 
other words this part of our experience was in no way 
differentiated from the main body of philosophy, but after 
Galileo experimented with falling bodies it was generally 
referred to as natural philosophy. At about the same time 
(1589) the word “physics” was first used, and in 1674 
physics was referred to by Hobbes as being practically 
synonymous with natural philosophy. 


Galileo was interested primarily in the motions of the 
physical weights he experimented with and the laws which 
described their activities, but this purely scientific attitude 
was not so pronounced in those who continued Galileo’s 
investigations of the motions of bodily objects. Descartes, 
on purely theoretical grounds, and Newton, in a more 
practical way, tried to explain the motions of bodily objects 
by ascribing to them definite metaphysical characteristics, 
and these metaphysical characteristics gradually became 
more and more materialistic and mechanistic in character. 
Thus, perhaps unconsciously, in both philosophy and science 
metaphysical assumptions that should have been used as 
methodological devices for the purpose of interpreting 
experience were eventually assumed to be actual and real. 


In philosophy this tendency is markedly evident in the 
works of Descartes, Spinoza, Hobbes, Locke, Hume and 
Kant, and it was so dominant in natural philosophy, or the 
physics of that time, that there were only a few exceptions. 
The few that did not subscribe to it, however, were inclined 
to accept a rigid form of determinism that had in it almost 
as many bad metaphysicial assumptions as the mechanistic 
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theory, which it had replaced. The physicist, at that time, 
believed in the reality of the pictures or models we construct 
of bodily objects, and having invented or constructed these 
models and pictures, he endeavored to discover the immut- 
able laws which were exemplified in their multiform activi- 
ties. 

In assuming that these postulates which were essential 
were also actual in this method of interpretation of our 
experience of what we refer to as the inorganic world, both 
the physicists and philosophers created an impossible situa- 
tion. But now physics, and especially theoretical physics, is 
endeavoring by a reinterpretation of this part of our exper- 
ience to supply us with a more consistent picture of the 
inorganic world. And in this effort the theoretical physicist 
should have the hearty cooperation of all philosophers. But, 
alas, this is not so. 

There are, I think, two principal reasons why the philos- 
ophers have failed to cooperate with the theoretical physi- 
cists. One reason is that the philosophers, generally, had 
either accepted the postulates of the 19th century physicists, 
or that they had rejected them completely and turned to a 
subjective form of idealism that leads, logically to solip- 
sism, and having already committed themselves to either 
of these theories they are now very reluctant to abandon 
their cherished conclusions. The other reason is that only 
rarely do you find a philosopher who has followed the de- 
velopment in theoretical physics closely enough to realize 
fully the significance of what is going on. 

From what I have said in the foregoing paragraph I 
would not want anyone to assume that the physicists are 
so thoroughly agreed among themselves that it is a 
simple matter to accept their conclusions. For very recently 
(August and September 1941°) we have seen three eminent 


* Nature, Volume 148, p.140. 
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scientists, Sir Arthur Eddington, Sir James Jeans, and 
Herbert Dingle in disagreement about the interpretation 
of the nature or character of the source of the experiences 
from which we construct our pictures and models which 
we refer to as the inorganic world. 


The differences between Eddington, Jeans and Dingle 
relate entirely to the metaphysical assumptions they make 
about the source, or cause, of these particular experiences. 
Hence the questions naturally arise, “Are we obliged to 
make any metaphysical assumption as to the source of 
these experiences?” And if we are “What metaphysical 
assumptions are important?” 


Eddington claims that ‘All the laws of nature, that 
are usually classed as fundamental, can be foreseen wholly 
from epistemological considerations. They correspond to 
a priori knowledge, and are therefore wholly subjective.’” 
Eddington also says “We reach then the position of the 
idealist, as opposed to materialist, philosophy. The purely 
objective world is the spiritual world; and the material 
world is subjective in the sense of selective subjectivism.’” 

Sir James does not feel that he can agree with this 
drastic conclusion of Sir Arthur, and insists that to do so 
the Michelson-Morley experiment would necessarily become 
meaningless. He insists that if the velocity of light was 
infinite (which, of course, is inconceivable) then the 
Michelson-Morley experiment would have shown that simul- 
taneity at distant points was a fact, and therefore had 
meaning. Hence when the Michelson-Morley experiment 
proved the velocity of light to be finite, it also, must have 
some meaning. 

In this case Sir James appears to give mathematics 
* The Philosophy of Physics, p. 57. 


® Tbid., P. 69. 
“Nature, Volume 148, p. 140. 
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the same absolute character that formerly was attributed 
to matter and mechanism. Now if this is a correct inter- 
pretation of the position of Sir James, then he is making 
almost the same mistake that the 19th century mechanists 
made, for the postulate of absoluteness in mathematics 
rests upon just as much of an unverifiable assumption as 
the postulate of mechanism. 

Herbert Dingle’ is convinced that both Sir Arthur and 
Sir James are making unwarranted assumptions, though 
he does not appear to see that the assumptions are meta- 
physical. He thinks that Sir Arthur’s assumption of sub- 
jectivism “‘is necessary to make sense of modern (or even 
older) physics’, but he feels that his assumption of a priori 
knowledge is not necessary. And that when it is made it also 
compels us to believe that the laws of physics are absolute, 
and whenever they are applied in physical interpretations, 
the interpretations are therefore forever unchangeable. 

The foregoing brief statements about the disagree- 
ments between these three eminent scientists may seem a 
little confusing, but they suggest a real problem that has 
been in the minds of many philosophers for centuries, and 
is also likely to puzzle the theoretical physicist for many 
years in the future. If we restate the problem in simple 
language, however, it may help to clarify the situation. 

In our common-sense world we assume that the bodily 
object has an actuality corresponding to the picture or 
model that we have in our minds, when, as we say, we look 
at it or touch it; yet when we try to analyze the object to 
determine exactly what it is, the something which we think 
has a one to one correspondence with the picture in our 
minds, it becomes more and more difficult to do so. We 
find that the rather clear-cut picture or model which we so 


*Ibid., Volume 148, p. 140. 
*Ibid., Volume 148, p. 341. 
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naively believed in becomes increasingly incomprehensible. 
This idea is expressed very clearly by our leading 
theoretical physicist who says: 


The whole of science is nothing more than a refine- 
ment of every day thinking. It is for this reason 
that the critical thinking of the physicist cannot 
possibly be restricted to the examination of the 
concepts of his own restricted field. He cannot 
proceed without considering critically a much 
more difficult problem, the problem of analyzing 
the nature of everyday thinking. [Then he adds:] 
On the stage of our subconscious mind appear in 
colorful succession sense experiences, memory 
pictures of them, representations and feelings. 
In contrast to psychology, physics treats directly 
only of sense experiences and of the “understand- 
ing” of their connection. But even the concept of 
the “real external world” of everyday thinking 
rests exclusively on sense impressions. [Then 
later he says:] I believe that the first step in 
the setting of a “real external world” is the 
formation of the concept of bodily objects of 
various kinds. Out of the multitude of our 
sense experiences we take, mentally and arbi- 
trarily, certain repeatedly occurring complexes 
of sense impression (partly in conjunction with 
sense impressions which are interpreted as 
signs for sense experiences of others), and we 
attribute to them a meaning—the meaning of the 
bodily object. Considered logically this concept is 
not identical with the totality of sense impres- 
sions referred to; but it is an arbitrary creation 
of the human (or animal) mind. On the other 
hand, the concept owes its meaning and its justi- 
cation, exclusively to the totality of the sense 
impressions which we associate with it. 

The second step is to be found in the fact that, 
in our thinking (which determines our expecta- 
tion), we attribute to this concept of the bodily 
object a significance, which is to a high degree in- 
dependent of the sense impression which original- 
ly gives rise to it.’ 


7 Professor Einstein, Journal of The Franklin Institute, The Franklin Institute of the 
State of Pennsylvania, Lancaster, Pa., Volume 221, p. 350. 
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Sir Arthur Eddington’s insistence upon the need of 
a priori knowledge to make sense of modern physics, which 
has the endorsement of Professor Dingle will not, I fear, 
meet with the approval of many physicists or philosophers, 
especially if the term is used in the Kantian sense, as 
something transcending experience. On the other hand 
Sir James Jeans’ apparent reversion to his mathematical 
world as an absolute, wil also, I think, find little favor 
among either physicists or philosophers. 


In this situation Professor Einstein comes like a breath 
of fresh air. With his usual clarity, he puts aside all un- 
necessary metaphysical and epistemological assumptions, 
and turns to an analysis of our experience as we know it 
in our common-sense world. The pictures, models or 
patterns which we make in our minds of the groups of 
experiences which we refer to as bodily objects have been 
proved to have no absolute or one to one correspondence with 
the real, for we are obliged to change or modify our pic- 
tures from time to time. Hence we must abandon our long 
cherished idea that these pictures are real, and think of 
them as pictures we construct in our effort to understand 
or interpret our experience. 


With the help of physical theories we try to find 
our way through the maze of observed facts, to 
order and understand the world of our sense im- 
pressions. We want the observed facts to follow 
logically from our concept of reality. Without the 
belief that it is possible to grasp the reality with 
our theoretical constructions, without the belief 
in the inner harmony of our world, there could be 
no science. This belief is and always will 
remain the fundamental motive for all scientific 
creation. Throughout all our efforts, in every 
dramatic struggle between old and new views, we 
recognize the eternal longing for understanding, 
the ever-firm belief in the harmony of our world, 
continually strengthened by the increasing obsta- 
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cles to comprehension.” 

It is evident, I think, that there is a complete agree- 
ment between the four eminent scientists whom I have 
quoted, that the picture or pattern which we form in our 
minds is, at best, a faulty interpretation of the actual- 
ity which produces the group of experiences that we 
refer to as the physical object. Hence it follows that if 
we think of metaphysics as a convenient term or symbol 
which refers to our interpretation of that part of our 
inorganic world which is beyond the range of physics, then 
it appears to follow that these different interpretations are 
due to the different metaphysical assumptions that these 
scientists make. Eddington’s “a priori knowledge” assumes 
a way of knowing which transcends experience, while Jeans 
assumes a rigidly mathematical world which has none of 
the variability or elasticity of the world of experience. On 
the other hand, Einstein assumes the existence only of the 
experiences which we all have and are familiar with. Hence 
the question naturally arises as to why, if these perceptual 
experiences belong to our common-sense world, and we all 
have them, should there be any question about the objects 
we construct from them? 

This question has a very simple answer. A man who 
has never had any experience of a desert mirage will be- 
lieve or rather construct from his experience the picture 
in his mind of a body of water. One who is familiar with 
the desert will construct an entirely different picture. In 
the same way, a child who has never seen an oar or some 
similar object in the water, will construct in his mind a 
picture of an oar that fails to continue on in the same 
direction beneath the water that it does out of the water. 
' Take the oar out of the water and show him that his picture 
is not a true representation of the oar and he will gradually 


* Ibid., p 312-313. 
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construct a better picture. A still better example is the 
flat world that was almost universally believed in a few 
centuries ago. That was a picture of the physical world 
that was constructed from almost the same perceptual 
experiences we have at the present time. Since then we 
have learned how to make a better interpretation of these 
experiences, and now we believe, though not so dogmati- 
cally, in the picture of a round world. Perhaps in another 
century or two we, or our descendents, will picture what 
we refer to as the physical world as merely a distortion in 
world lines in a unified field. 

Whatever the future may have in store for us, the idea 
that the pictures we form in our minds of the reality that 
is additional to the self have a one to one correspondence 
with that reality is no longer tenable. And in this situation 
we should not hesitate to think of the pictures as conceptual 
constructions, which we make from our perceptual experi-: 
ences in an effort to gain a better understanding of the 
character or nature of that reality. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that nothing that has been said implies 
that the reality that appears to be additional to the self is 
an unchanging reality. It may, for all we know, be a 
creative process in the same sense that we think of life as 
a creative process. 


THE LONG ROAD OF PERSONALISM 
_ Il EUROPEAN PERSONALISTS 
i By THE EDITOR 

The development of Personalism in modern philosophy 
can be said to have begun with Descartes (1596-1650). 
When challenged to produce a system which could be de- 
duced from an initial axiom, the method then made popu- 
lar by the new development of mathematics, he responded 
with the maxim: “I think, therefore I am.” To Descartes 
this meant that in the personal experience of thought lay 
_ the primary and indubitable truth, since I can doubt every 
experience but my own existence. I can not doubt that I 
doubt. Here, then, in personal experience he grounded 
his philosophy. To this fundamental dogma of reality he 
proceeded to add certain pragmatic rules for determining 
truth which came to be known as the Cartesian Method. 
Decisions of verity were to be based on the clearness with 
which the mind can visualize its percepts. This led to the 
epistemological rationalism of Locke (1632-1704) and the 
skepticism of Hume (1711-66), which in turn started Kant 
(1724-1804) “from his dogmatic slumbers.” Emphasis on 
the Cartesian Method led to the development of Epistemolog- 
ical and Psychological Personalism in which from the time 
of Descartes to the present, have appeared at least fifty, 
more or less prolific, philosophic writers. Such a list would 
include the great names of Malebranche, Leibniz, Berkeley, 
Christian Wolff, Kant, Hume, Hegel, Lotze, Renouvier, 
Royce and many lesser lights. The Epistemological Per- 
sonalists were profoundly, sometimes dominatingly, influ- 
enced from the side of Platonic Absolutism and personality 
was admitted surreptitiously or otherwise because without 
it as a presupposition thought became impossible. This 
was notably true in the case of Hegel and Royce. This 
type of Personalism was most characteristic of the develop- 
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ment of philosophy in Germany, England, and the countries 
under Germanic influence. 

Although numbered among Epistemological Persona- 
lists because the ““Pre-established harmony” seems to have 
been the piéce de resistance of his system, Leibniz (1646- 
1716) had in his Monadism advanced metaphysical con- 
clusions which could not be overlooked. It remained for 
Maine de Biran (1766-1824) to take the unqualifiedly per- 
sonalistic position in metaphysics. His philosophy was 
known as the “Philosophy of Effort.”” He amended the 
Cartesian dictum Cogito ergo sum to read Volo ergo sum, 
I will therefore I am. This consciousness of effort in 
willing and choosing he held to be the direct experience of 
reality. Free personality was for him the source of absolute 
beginnings, of causes which are not the effects of other 
causes. The person as self-determining and self-active, 
the real, was the main point of his system. 

Biran thus inaugurated a strong and original move- 
ment in French thought which has continued to the present 
and which has been characterized by its personalistic ac- 
count of metaphysical reality. 

Cournot (1801-1877) followed with his “Philosophy of 
Probability” which shows evidences of his main mathe- 
matical interests. He was led to personalistic conclusions 
by the breakdown of atomistic mechanism through the 
Newtonian discoveries of action at a distance. He denied 
the possibility of mechanical continuity (which science now 
recognizes in the abrogation of its previously held doctrine 
of causation) and affirmed the only continuity to be per- 
sonal and purposive. 

To Ravaisson (1813-1900) was left the great distinc- 
tion of a more complete and systematic formulation of 
personalistic metaphysics. His system was known as 
“Spiritual Realism” and his ideas were advanced chiefly 
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through instruction, since his writings were few and casual. 
It is in fact astounding that a man of such meagre writing 
could produce so profound an effect. Only three brief works 
are accredited to him, the most important being L’Habitude, 
a brochure of sixty-two small pages. Yet it was to this 
man that Bergson paid the following tribute: 


Never man sought less than he to influence others. 
But no spirit was more naturally, more tran- 
quilly, more invincably rebellious against the 
authority of others ... No analysis can give an 
idea of his admirable pages. Five generations of 
students have learned them by heart.’ 


Ravaisson maintained an anti-mechanistic position on 
the ground that mechanism could never explain organism; 
that qualitatively it reduces everything to identity and 
has therefore no account to give of quality; that it ignores 
variety, spontaneity and creation, all of which are apparent 
in the universe. The ultimately real must possess unity in 
diversity. This unity in space is organization, in time 
it is life, where individuality begins, but the something 
more that includes all is to be found in personality 
which since it unites all the diversities into a unity is 
reality itself. Thus he held nature to be personal. 
Life is not only organization, it is self-organization. To 
triumph over change—to rise every moment from death— 
to reproduce one’s self eternally, that is to live. Causality 
he held to be movement by spiritual activity, nature is 
personal, spontaneity and freedom constitute reality and 
only truly good-will is free. The way to supreme self- 
realization of personality lies in self-forgetfulness, which 
he beautifully stated in the phrase, “to simplify one’s self.” 


*“Jamais homme ne chercha moins que celuie-la 4 agir sur d’autres hommes. Mais 

jamais esprit ne fut plus naturellement, plus tranquillement, plus invinciblement 
rebelle 4 l’autorité d’ autrui. “P. 689. “Nulle analyse ne donnera une idée ces 
admirables pages. Vingt générations d’elévés les ont sues par coeur.” Pp. 693-4 
Notice sur la Vie et les Oeuvres de M. Felix Ravaisson-Mollien. ap. Seances et 
travaux de l’Academie des Sciences Morales et politiques. CLXI Paris 1904. Quoted 
in Introduction to L’Habitude—Jean Baruzi, 1927. 
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Many of his positions and much of his phraseology 
reminds us of his brilliant pupil, Bergson, as he was indeed 
the outstanding teacher of modern French Personalism. 
Though their interests tended in somewhat different direc- 
tions, wandering toward epistemological problems, Lache- 
lier and Boutroux with their “Philosophy of Discontinuity” 
or contingency were also among his students. 

Renouvier (1815-1903) though here numbered with 
the Epistemologists, and approaching Personalism from 
the side of Hegelianism deserves special mention because 
of his influence on American philosophy through his pupil 
and admirer William James. James in his correspondence 
named Renouvier as the outstanding philosopher of the 
time. Renouvier held that the only reality is that given in 
consciousness. Experience is self-sufficient and constitutes 
the very stuff of reality. Neither subject nor object can be 
abstracted from experience. To escape relativity he em- 
ploys two deeper principles: the negative principle of con- 
tradiction and the positive principle of belief. Justifiable 
belief is that which satisfies the total personality. These 
points disclose to us the relationship to James (Note James’ 
Will to Believe) and also the hiatus which is likely to exist 
between what we have here called epistemological persona- 
lism and the more complete and thorough-going metaphysi- 
cal personalism. Among the latter, in France alone have 
appeared some twenty-five or more significant advocates. 

The British and German development of Personalism 
has tended mostly to the psychological and epistemological 
aspects of reality. Among the British personalists may be 
mentioned Locke, Berkeley and Hume, James Ward, and 
Thomas Hill Green, the Cairds and a later succession of 
disciples, down to and including F. C. S. Schiller and Her- 
bert Wildon Carr. British thought has however been 
strongly tinged with Platonic and Absolutist principles 
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due somewhat perhaps to the influence of the Cambridge 
Platonists, somewhat to the admiration for Kant and Hegel. 
Of all the British thinkers Berkeley was perhaps the great- 
est, the most misunderstood and neglected and with the 
strongest metaphysical interests. Too often he has been ~ 
taken as a pure subjectivist whereas he founded his objec- 
tivity in true personalistic fashion in the act of the imman- 
ent Supreme Creative Person. 

The creator of German personalism must of course be 
taken as Leibniz, who was followed by Wolff, Kant, Jacobi 
and Hegel. Hegel was primarily an absolutist who could 
not in spite of himself get entirely away from personalistic 
assumptions. In general the German school has held to 
doctrines of consciousness with a tendency to drop into 
the vagaries of absolute idealism. Lotze was the teacher of 
Bowne and was vastly influential in the growth of Ameri- 
can personalism by reason of the popularity of the German 
universities for American candidates for the doctorate. 
Many early American scholars and particularly ecclesias- 
tics found in Lotze the solution of their pressing theological 
problems. 

Influenced by the German school were a number of the 
French personalists and likewise men of other European 
countries rather naturally allied to the German univer- 
sities. 

The slow development of personalistic thought has been 
favorable to a sound progress and makes it the more con- 
vincing for our own times for it has profited by scientific 
advance. It has witnessed the decline of the ebullient and 
one-sided theories of Positivism, living on a single enthusi- 
asm and destined to be discarded with the materialism 
which brought it forth. One reason for this slow develop- 
ment lay in the fact that Personalism offered a mediating 
position between two extremes that were in deadly con- 
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flict. Absolute idealism which was largely inkerited from 
Scholasticism, the Neo-Platonism of the early Church 
Fathers, was impatient with the humanizing tendencies of 
noumenalistic, personalistic thought as somehow untrue 
to the sanctities of God by exalting those of human beings. 
On the other side was what we may in general sense include 
under Positivism, which was struggling to get away from 
the burden of scholasticism to one of free scientific inquiry. 
To the Positivist the Personalist seemed also to give far 
too much credence to the person as an essential to reality. 
At the same time, Personalism since it held to a theistic 
type of Deity was presumed by the Positivist to hold a 
dogmatic theological position. Feelings were accentuated 
on all sides by the conflict which was raging. Nor could 
the field of thought offer a calmer aspect until mechanistic 
materialism had been given opportunity to run its full 
course and to demonstrate to its own less prejudiced fol- 
lowers its utter futility as a system of explanation. Its 
faulty assumptions have long been kept alive only by the 
discoveries and amenities which have popularized modern 
science. 
(To be continued) 


THE PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ROOTS 
OF DEMOCRACY 
By PETER A. BERTOCCI 


...@ people, easy in their circumstanees as 
we are, are capable of conducting themselves 
under a government founded not in the fears and 
follies of man, but on his reason, on the predomin- 
ance of his social over his dissocial passions, so 
free as to restrain him from every moral wrong.” 
—Thomas Jefferson 


6c“ 


Democracy is a faith both in an ideal of government and 
in certain urges and capacities of man. The ideal cannot 
be realized unless man does in fact have these abilities, 
but man will not grow to his full stature without dedicating 
himself to the ideal. In this essay the question is: Does 
the democratic faith fit the realities of human nature? 

I 

To believe in Democracy is to maintain that men are so 
constructed that they can satisfy their basic needs by the 
reasonable discussion of their problems and by freely co- 
operating in the solution of their difficulties. 

In concrete, true believers in Democracy are convinced 
that each of us alone is not the best judge of what is good 
for him when the lives and interests of others are also con- 
cerned. Our fellowmen are to be permitted an equal op- 
portunity to express their judgment as to what is best both 
for us and for themselves! If we should be victims of 
unwise decisions in many situations, Thomas Jefferson 
would remind us: “He who would do his country the most 
good he can, must go quietly with the prejudices of the 
majority till he can lead them into reason.” 

This determination that each member of a governed 
group shall have an equal opportunity to make his needs 
and claims known to the others, in order that no opinion 
be overlooked in the final reckoning,—this determination, 
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is the heart of democratic procedure. Democracy is based 
on the conviction that no one person, no one class, no one 
religion, no one economic unit, no one race, NO one academic 
or military unit, is the best judge either of its own good or 
the good of others. The privileges of any one individual 
or group derive not from some mysterious sanction in their 
own nature but from the consent of the governed, and only 
as long as that consent is forthcoming. 


For some this democratic faith in the majority is sheer 
romanticism. But if Democracy has confidence in the 
group, it realistically distrusts any one group. No one 
individual or class is deemed either wise enough or unselfish 
enough to escape the temptation of political power. If the 
democratic faith is optimistic about the power of human 
reason, it realizes-that the discovery of truth-is a coopera- 
tive venture for free minds. 


In a word, then, belief in Democracy presupposes that 
men are unselfish enough to share their values with each 
other. But it goes further. It presupposes that men are 
reasonable enough to share their goods with a minimum 
of useless human frustration and a maximum of natural 
independence and self-realization. This makes a large 
order for human nature to satisfy, but the believer in De- 
mocracy sees little hope elsewhere. He cannot forget the 
failure of authoritarian systems built on the assumption 
of human selfishness and the importance of human reason, 
even if fascism seems to be having its day. He might even 
suggest that he, after all, is not interested in success or in 
efficiency for their own sakes. For him certain qualities 
of life, gained through freedom and self-control, give mean- 
ing to the human enterprise. And he does find reasonable 
assurance that the roots of Democracy find nourishment in 
the very constitution of men. 
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II 

The democratic ideal, we have found, presupposes that 
men can be unselfish enough and intelligent enough to 
satisfy each other’s basic needs with a minimum of physi- 
cal or mental frustration. If men, on the other hand, are 
so constructed that by nature they must use other human 
beings only as means to their own ends, then Democracy as 
an ideal of mutual cooperation is doomed and has no more 
possibility of success than it has in the jungle. The achieve- 
ment of the democratic ideal requires, as a minimum, that 
the urges of men tempt them to unselfish as well as selfish 
action. For if men are by nature incapable of sympathy 
and suffering for their fellowmen, or of sharing willingly 
with each other, then the democratic ideal has no roots 
in human nature. It must yield to the realization that men 
will only work together when they are afraid of a worse 
disaster. ‘‘United we stand, divided we fall’ becomes the 
ery of the egotistic weaklings forced to make a contract 
against which their own natures protest. Fear becomes 
the cement of society and every peace represents either 
a stalemate in which sides are balanced or the dominance 
of one group over the other. 

To be sure, much in history, and in our personal beha- 
vior, support this cynical view of human action. But even 
the conniving Scarlet O’Hara could not disregard the needs 
of a sick mother and helpless child. One who trains his 
mind on all the facts of human experience will confront 
many deeds which do not square with the thesis that all 
human behavior originates in the desire for self-aggran- 
dizement at the expense of others if necessary. Hold to a 
rigid theory of selfishness and you have a very difficult 
time explaining sincere human friendship, the generous 
flow of love and devotion of parents to each other and to 
their children, the deep concern of the humble for the 
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homeless, in short the humanitarian deeds of individuals 
and social groups who have so frequently sacrificed for 
the weak and needy. The same eye which is focussed on 
pools of innocent blood must not lose sight of the poor and 
defenseless whom others have supported and encouraged 
at their own expense. It is not mere boldness which insists 
that within the average man there are both other-regard- 
ing and self-regarding impulses. A man can become selfish 
and he can also become unselfish, or dominantly one rather 
than the other. The more fertile his imagination and the 
more penetrating his intelligence, the less likely is he to 
develop selfish habits, granted a physical and social en- 
vironment which does not choke human sympathy and 
tenderness at the roots. 

Before considering the second assumption which the 
democratic ideal involves, this much more may be said 
about the first. If one concludes prematurely that men 
are selfish and therefore erects a system on that basis, he 
has already promoted selfishness and helped snuff out.the 
possibility of unselfishness. The democratic system, on the 
contrary, at least encourages the development of unself- 
ish sentiments. If it is not yet known what man is to be, 
then the democratic process does invite man out of the 
jungle of predatory tendencies into the commonwealth of 
human mutuality. The democratic method helps to make 
the reality which it assumes. Under Democracy there is 
the loss of nothing vital and the stimulation of everything 
good. 

III 

Even if the democratic ideal did not stir altruistic 
yearnings in men, some thinkers would insist that Democ- 
racy would still be the best path of action. Human selfish- 
ness, they contend, once enlightened by intelligence could 
guarantee the democratic promise. After all, would not 
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prudence and greed connive to suggest a system of political 
equality? Laissez faire guided by intelligent planning and 
foresight might well produce a system in which the selfish 
interests of all concerned would be represented and thus 
effect a compromise between warring claims. It is amazing 
how many people have been satisfied by this theory. 
Confidence in prudential self-interest should be damp- 
ened, however, by the historical fact that capitalism, an 
economic system rooted in this faith, has discourag- 
ed economic democracy and actually led to undemocratic 
communism and fascism. No doubt these political reactions 
took place partly because the economically powerful had 
insufficient imagination and foresight in ministering to 
the selfishness of the less powerful. But it strains the 
imagination to conceive how the ideal of economic, political, 
and ethical Democracy can be realized by men driven only 
by avarice and fear. The stubborn facts which resist this 
egotistic theory are the many unselfish actions of men 
inspired by motives such as curiosity, submissiveness, 
sympathy, parental protection. Who can without distor- 
tion reduce the aesthetic, scientific, moral, and religious 
interests of men to the indirect expression of hunger, greed, 
sex, and fear? Find the man who is always moved by 
unfaltering egotism, who has prudentially protected him- 
self against truly altruistic impulses, and you have the 
imaginary prototype presupposed by this theory! Even if 
you should find him in your imagination, ask yourself 
what intelligent reason, consistent with his own welfare, 
would keep him, when he has the power, from destroying 
all those who become burdens to his own advancement, 
especially when he suspects them of equally predatory 
motives intensified by want and resentment! Intelligence 
in the service of personal greed should lead to such cunning 
and conniving that a group of egotists would be driven into 
sharper distinctions, deeper suspicion, and prolonged dis- 
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trust—not to a community of mutually supporting individ- 
uals. Self-sufficiency supported by slavery would be the 
logical outcome of “intelligent” selfishness. 

However, the striking assumption common to both 
egotistic and altruistic theories of Democracy is that hu- 
man beings are intelligent enough and reasonable enough 
to govern themselves cooperatively. In place of the divine 
insights of kings or the panoramic perspective of philoso- 
phic or religious potentates, Democracy substitutes guid- 
ance by the intelligence of every man. In a day when the do- 
mestic and international scene is complicated by so many 
confusing variables, when the human situation is one call- 
ing not only for the highest altruism but for divine omni- 
science, this assumption of democracy is daring indeed. Are 
men intelligent or reasonable enough to see the real issues 
of living together and then resolve them in ways con- 
sistent with the democratic ideal? 

The answer cannot be a glib yes. However, the appli- 
cation of intelligence to many restricted problems such as 
those involved in the natural sciences inspires confidence. 
We can air-condition our homes, build our skyscrapers, 
harness our rivers, prevent soil-erosion, conserve our crops, 
select our vitamins, increase our leisure, and even cure our 
cancers. Man can conquer space! But can he conquer energy 
and space without crushing bodies and disorganizing 
minds? We must realize that this speeding up of production 
and communication has complicated the human problem. 
Overnight the world has become too small for emotions 
and minds which were adjusted to a different view of the 
world. All sorts of commodities and conveniences have 
been brought within the reach of nearsighted people which 
grabbed without necessary precautions. And today we are 
stunned and wondering whether we can keep the réal things 
of life in a world which has made the comforts of life so 
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accessible. Intelligence is a dubious blessing for one who 
indulges uncriticized wants and objectives. 

Yet intelligence can be its own corrective and can lead 
to new and better adjustments, granted individuals who 
are not the complete victims of egotism or egoistic habits. 
There is no question that the efficient government of a 
democracy calls for imagination and judgment in the 
choice of both ends and means. Yet we cannot be sure that 
man has the amount of intelligent hindsight, insight, and 
foresight, needed for the venture. Here again man is in 
the making; we know not what he can be once he goes the 
limit with the intelligence he has. 

But of several things we can be relatively certain. First, 
that the democratic system itself encourages the use of 
intelligence both in theory and in practice more than do 
systems built on control and censorship of the human mind. 
Democracy is limited by intelligence. But intelligence will 
be inspired by Democracy. In our own lives we are under- 
going the evolutionary struggle to make individualistic 
drives subserve the whole individual and social organism. 
Nothing may be gained in this evolutionary thrust, but 
neither will anything really worth preserving have been 
lost! 

Second, even if we cannot be sure that men are wise 
enough to fulfill the ideal, we can be fairly certain that 
the initiative, persistence, courage, intelligence, tolerance 
and social imagination which have enabled us to develop 
present democratic institutions and ways, can take us 
somewhat further. We may not be able to predict the fu- 
ture, but we can analyze the present and the past and find 
the shortcomings in our human experiment. Intelligence 
ean illuminate both pitfalls and hazards; it can also help 
blaze the trail of the future, even if it does not reach the 
promised land itself. 
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IV 

Is the democratic ideal plausible? Does it fit human 
nature? Our answer: The democratic faith is ideal because 
men can both care for the needs of others and also use 
their intelligence to improve the present stage of demo- 
cratic development. 

Not only is the democratic faith reasonable; it is more 
inclusive than other ideals because it does not over-empha- 
size the economic needs of men. Democracy has been in- 
spired by values which nourish the mind and the spirit as 
well as the body. Man does not live by bread alone, but 
by every word and action which brings his complete nature 
into harmonious expression. Liberty of thought must lead 
to Truth! Freedom of action must produce Goodness and 
Beauty! Freedom, Reasonableness, Beauty, Goodness, 
these are the values which are increased by the very 
attempt to enjoy and consume them freely! Without these 
values which make a Socrates unsatisfied, what matters 
it if men become pigs that are satisfied? Thus speaks 
Democracy at long last. But there are certain conditions 
which must be understood and satisfied before this ideal 
can be enjoyed. 

There will be no quarrel with the statement that a 
human being wants security within his physical and social 
environment. But a security for flesh and blood loses its 
appeal unless a man can keep the total flow of his life 
fundamentally free and independent. Mature men will not 
subordinate themselves for an indefinite period without 
recognition, without the opportunity to appeal and vote 
in the interests of what they conceive to be better. It is to 
men who desire not only physical security but social recog- 
nition, mutuality, and creativity that Democracy has a 
special appeal. Democracy attracts them as a system in 
which restraint is accepted voluntarily as an approved end. 
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In it they find provision for throwing off restraints which 
fix artificial limits to the satisfaction of their total needs. 

Therefore, any stage in the economic, political, or 
social development of Democracy which becomes an obstacle 
to the satisfaction of total human needs thereby becomes a 
threat to the democratic ideal itself. If believers in Demo- 
cracy can become sensitive enough to the frustrations of 
men and improve the present democratic structure so that 
both suffering and opportunity will be distributed more 
evenly, we need not despair of the future. But emotions 
must be freed from the grip of undemocratic norms of 
action before intelligence can be free to implement our 
present Democracy. As the social psychologist points out, 
many beliefs are half truths which, owing to the conveni- 
ence they afforded believers, have been objectified into laws 
to which men, supposedly, had to submit. One unusually 
persistent belief of this sort, which needs careful scru- 
tiny by every believer in Democracy, pertains to the eco- 
nomic motivation of men and is invariably used as a basic 
support of the system of private economic enterprise. This 
belief is that men will not work except for profit. 

When stated in this simple manner, the principle can- 
not be gain-said and is trite and insignificant. But almost 
invariably “profit” is conveniently, and gratuitously, inter- 
preted to mean financial profit. Since men, on this prin- 
ciple of motivation, would engage in economic activity only 
for monetary gains, other possible ends of economic life 
had to be gained directly or indirectly through dollar- 
profits. And to the extent that this norm of economic 
motivation dominated social thought and planning it tend- 
ed to create human beings who looked askance at any 
other motives. 

Now it certainly is true that many men will not work 
without the promise of monetary profit. But it is also true 
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that many men must and do work because they have other 
types of “profit” in mind. The particular forms in which 
men satisfy their needs depend largely upon the pressures 
of their mental, social, and physical environment. Accord- 
ingly, the desire for financial profit is no doubt encouraged 
in a social system habituated in large sections to the finan- 
cial norm of success. But even in America monetary 
gain is not an end in itself but a means in this particular 
environment of insuring security, recognition, independ- 
ence, and adventure. The capitalistic system itself was 
accepted because it ministered to many enduring and legiti- 
mate needs of men. But like any system of satisfying 
human needs its continuance depends on the extent to 
which it ministers adequately to the total needs of men (or 
more adequately than any alternative system). As long 
as the system of economic enterprise based on private pro- 
fit satisfied the felt needs of the effective and vocal major- 
ity, or did so in what seemed the best way possible, its 
psychological hold was firm. Men and women will endure 
the frustration of crying needs for a long time and without 
revolt if such frustration seems the lesser of potential 
evils. But the more conscious they become of their needs 
and the more convinced they become that greater prosper- 
ity is possible, the more suspicious they become of the 
system under which they hitherto felt satisfied. 

The psychological roots of unrestricted free enterprise 
began to rot when large numbers of men found themselves 
insecure, unrecognized, dependent and circumscribed in 
the presence of plenty, and at the mercy of a status quo 
controlled by those who were not in need. For these have- 
nots security meant not “profit” but the profit transformed 
into the security of the home, physical health, the educa- 
tional development of their children’s abilities, some as- 
surance that the realization of future plans would not 
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depend upon the arbitrary profits of others. When these 
very men were promised adequate food, shelter, protection 
in sickness and old age, opportunity to participate more 
directly in the economic and political process, they were 
attracted to systems that in fact might reduce them to 
direr straits. If they embraced these new authoritarian 
systems, they did so with the feeling that they had nothing 
to lose but their chains. 

Men will sacrifice much if all seem to sacrifice mutu- 
ally and proportionately (as war activities illustrate). But 
they will not continue to sacrifice without an effective voice 
in the system for which they are sacrificing—not if any 
other alternative is open. Free enterprise is no boon for 
the weak. In a system in which competition is really free 
and in which abilities are fairly equal, competition excites 
initiative. But in a system in which competition is in 
fact somewhat arbitrarily controlled at many parts of the 
process, there is bound to be justified discontent and frus- 
tration on the part of those who have ability. Those who 
do not have ability but do have legitimate needs hang on 
by the skin of their teeth or sell themselves hopelessly to 
the highest bidder. Now, as in the last two decades, when 
the world is smaller than ever, when people are more self- 
conscious, more literate, and more vocal, discontent and 
frustration travel fast and far, and a strong voice here 
strengthens a weaker complaint there. A particular system 
will lose the loyalty and confidence of dependents unless 
it can modify itself to meet the enduring needs of its 
members. At any rate unless it develops a censorship of 
opinion and employs the sedatives or intoxicants so well 
known to the authoritarian systems, it cannot hope to 
perpetuate voluntary cooperation from those who, rightly 
or wrongly, feel themselves unjustified victims. 

The wave of the present and future for Democracy 
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must be more Democracy! Democracy was “conceived in 
liberty.” It must be rededicated to equality! In an articu- 
late and conscious people, Democracy preserves itself by 
increasing itself. If Democracy is to work there must be 
no retrenchment but the extension of freedom to partici- 
pate in the development of economic and social policies 
which affect the welfare of all those concerned. Employer, 
laborer, and consumer have needs and abilities tied up in 
a system which must give each a voice commensurate with 
the needs of all concerned. Men cannot be mere append- 
ages to machines which they think are grinding away the 
marrow of their lives. They will hate them and destroy 
all they represent. On the other hand, what better way is 
there to quicken greater responsibility for democratic pri- 
vileges than to encourage men to participate more directly 
in the risks and rewards of the economic and political set- 
up? Too many men today feel ‘“‘out”’ of the system on which 
their livelihood depends. 

So far much efficiency in our democracy has been 
bought by the careful psychological and physiological meas- 
urement of the industrial energies of men and the canaliz- 
ing of these energies into the productive system. But if 
economic efficiency continues to use up energy without due 
regard to the vitality needed for the more important tasks 
of building a home, a community, an aesthetic and moral 
environment, the price will be too great. Democratic effici- 
ency and over-planning will lead to the failure of Democ- 
racy. For in the last analysis the life blood of Democracy 
is fed by non-industrial pursuits like families, schools, clubs, 
theatres, games, churches, art. If we plan a man’s working 
day only according to his abilities to produce commercial 
values and forget to plan that day without taking due 
account of the community’s need for his efforts within the 
home, community organization, and school, we shall have 
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made higher cultural values too difficult of achievement by 
the weary citizen. The exploited tool of the machine, politi- 
cal or industrial, cannot be the creative servant of the 
larger cultural community unless time and energies are 
left which can be fruitfully employed in personal and social 
concerns. 

Finally, if intelligence is the democratic guide, and 
mutuality the democratic aim, then patience in change and 
a sense of responsibility for privileges received must be 
the democratic virtues. Nor will a preoccupation with the 
physical needs of men in itself guarantee the pursuit of 
other cultural values. For, physical comfort and social ease 
can become, like money, an end in themselves rather than 
prerequisites to education in those values which cannot 
be bought or sold. The ultimate justification and sanction 
of Democracy is that our highest values, sportsmanship, 
self-denial, personal integrity, kindness, loveliness, reason, 
and holiness, are created in personal and cooperative free- 
dom. Such fruits do not grow by conscripted labor and 
effort. The guarantee of freedom as a basis for the realiza- 
tion of these values constituted the highest aim of Democ- 
racy in the first place. Hence responsibility for the cultural 
use of freedom is the prerequisite for the achievement of 
the democratic goal. The aim to satisfy not only physical 
and economic needs but aesthetic, moral, and religious 
needs, can still inspire the imperfect democratic common- 
wealth we now have, limited as it has been by intelligence 
and near-sighted individualism. 

The hope of Democracy, therefore, is founded not on 
gratuitous assumptions. It is rooted in the nature of man, 
and on limited democratic achievements in the past and 
present. The future depends on intelligent perspective 
and on the insistence that Democracy use and serve the 
whole person, every group, in accordance with their abilities 
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and needs. Since human needs and abilities vary so much, 
Democracy can never be a neat little system with all edges 
tucked in. There will necessarily be tension and consequent 
frustration now for one group or individual, and then 
for another. Every human system will suffer from the 
difficulty of achieving insight and impartiality where the 
different needs and demands of others are concerned. But 
suffering and impatience can be endured and transformed 
when there is faith in the good will and fairness of the 
system as a whole. 


LOQUACIOUS WINDS 
By IRENE WILDE 


Sweet water from some inland spring 
Dilutes the brine upon our lips; 
Loquacious winds are whispering: 

This strand of time on which we beach 
Our caravel is not an isle 

Surrounded by an endless reach 

Of undulating mystery— 

Time is a peninsula 

Jutting out of eternity. 


AMERICAN SCIENCE AND THE 
NEW WORLD ORDER 
By HERBERT L. SEARLES 

The same decade which saw the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth, Massachusetts, saw also the culmination of 
the careers of two great pioneers of Science, both of whom 
have been called the Father of Modern Science. The fertile 
imagination and facile pen of Francis Bacon in England, 
had pictured the glowing possibilities which would open 
to man through the use of science to conquer nature. In 
Italy, the more mathematical and experimental genius of 
Galileo had demonstrated the tremendous possibilities of 
discovering laws in mechanics and dynamics, through the 
combined hypothetico-deductive-inductive method. 

There is much significance in the fact that the settle- 
ment of the new world, representing as it did a pioneering 
in the social, political and religious sphere, belongs to the 
same general period as the development of the methods and 
principles for great achievements in the realm of science 
and knowledge. Both represent the culmination of many 
years of spiritual and intellectual struggle to throw off 
restraints upon freedom of conscience, of thought, and of 
enterprise. 

These events took place three hundred years ago. The 
fulfillment of the dream of Bacon is told today in the story 
of applied science, the evidences of which are all about 
us, and which characterize our age as the machine age, or 
power age. The adoption and development of the method 
of Galileo has given to us the marvelous structure of the 
theoretical sciences, which characterize our era as the age 
of science. 

The American Nation, as we know it today is, at least 
in part, the outgrowth of that early non-conformist, inde- 
pendent, freedom-loving spirit of the Plymouth settlers. 
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American Science both pure and applied, lagged behind 
that of other countries during the nineteenth century, look- 
ing to the old world as we did in other aspects of culture, 
literature, art and philosophy. But during the first half 
of the twentieth century it has come of age. Evidences of 
this, if there were time, might be cited, on the basis of the 
ratio of American Men of Science who have received the 
Nobel prize since 1900. Or we might cite the fact that, of 
the thirty-two research foundations in this country, every 
one has been established since 1902. We might recall that 
these foundations have total assets of approximately one 
billion dollars, and that all of them taken together have 
expended over 900 millions in research up to last year. In 
addition, the story of industrial research might briefly be 
told by reciting the findings of the National Research Coun- 
cil which, in 1928, revealed that 1,600 industrial research 
laboratories were operating at an estimated annual cost 
of $155,000,000, with an equal amount spent in transform- 
ing laboratory results into practice. As many as 226 lab- 
oratories were reported working in one single field.’ The 
1940 report of the National Research Council shows that 
the total number of industrial research laboratories has 
increased to 2264. 

It may seem a little strange to speak of American Sci- 
ence as distinguished from the science of any other country. 
One of the greatest prides of science has always been its 
international character, bridging even the chasms created 
by nationalism, race prejudice, and war. Even though the 
history of science contains the record of notable contro- 
versies, exaggerated by claims of national priority, and 
though national pride and prejudice have inevitably played 
their part, it can be said truthfully, I think, that these 
may be regarded as incidental, when compared with the 
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much more impressive evidence of co-operation and fellow- 
ship amongst the scientists of the different nations. 

The purpose we have in mind in speaking of American 
Science, is to examine this aspect of our culture in relation 
to future world civilization, now undergoing a process of 
revolution. We shall try to clarify the question which is 
being put to us on all sides, whether in the light of three 
hundred years of development, science has fulfilled the 
high expectations for the welfare of humanity envisioned 
by her pioneers. We shall further ask whether, now, in the 
light of contemporary momentous world changes, America 
can, in this scientific aspect of her culture, take the position 
of leadership which the logic of events has placed in her 
hands—leadership, not in any selfish sense of aggrandize- 
ment or profit, but leadership with a sense of responsibility 
for, first, clarifying some of the problems with which the 
misuse of the power created by science has confronted our 
civilization, and secondly, meeting those problems in such 
a way as to justify our own faith in our heritage of free 
intelligence and representative government, and perhaps 
thereby lending encouragement to those who have lost their 
freedom in other lands. 

In answer to the first question I think that we may all 
agree that science has not fulfilled the dreams of her early 
pioneers for the welfare of mankind, neither through 
applied science, which has undoubtedly made life easier, 
more comfortable, and safer, nor through pure science, 
which has undoubtedly enlarged our intellectual and spirit- 
ual horizon and enormously enriched its content. 

As a mere philosopher, if I did not wish to assume 
responsibility for this view, it would be easy to quote ex- 
tensively from the scientists themselves. It has now become 
a commonplace to repeat what Frederick Soddy, a Nobel 
prize winner said in 1915, as far as I know, the first to 
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take the possibility of our self-destruction seriously since 
Leonardo da Vinci refused to reveal the secret of his sub- 
marine. He said, “Physical force, the slave of science, is 
it to be the master or the servant of man? The cold logic 
of science shows without the possibility of escape, that this 
question if not faced now can have only a miserable end.” 

For a number of years past, and especially since war 
clouds have threatened, the British and American Associa- 
tions for the Advancement of Science have been greatly 
concerned with this problem. The president of the British 
Association especially has advocated that science recog- 
nize the ethical and social responsibility of its results and 
findings. The view was well stated by Sir Richard Gregory 
in his Elihu Root Lectures of 1938. He said: 


The view that the sole function of science is the 
discovery and study of natural facts and princi- 
ples without regard to the social implications of 
the knowledge gained can no longer be maintain- 
ed. It is being widely realized that science cannot 
be divorced from or rightly absolve itself from 
human responsibilities in the application of its 
discoveries to destructive purposes in war, or 
economic disturbances in times of peace. Men of 
science can no longer stand aside from the social 
and political questions involved in the structure 
which has been built up from the materials pro- 
vided by them, and which their discoveries may 
be used to destroy. It is their duty to assist in the 
establishment of a rational and harmonious social 
order out of the welter of human conflict into 
which the world has been thrown through the 
release of uncontrolled sources of industrial pro- 
duction and lethal weapons. 


Now we may well raise the question whether or not 
scientists should assume this responsibility, and whether or 
not they could do so if they would. The question is complex, 
and the problem is not an isolated one, owing to the com- 
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plexity of science itself, and the nature of the scientific ap- 
proach to the problem. It is usually not the pure or theoretic 
scientist working at some highly specialized branch of 
research who is responsible for the application of his theor- 
ies and findings or the various misuses to which they are 
put. 


I am of the opinion that scientists should not in any 
sense be held to blame for the destructive use of the instru- 
ments and forces created by the application of scientific 
research. In the first place, the scientist has inherited the 
tradition, and has long been schooled in the belief, that it 
is the function of the scientist to conduct research and 
solve problems without reference to the practical, social, 
or ethical consequences. His creed is that the scientist must 
be ethically neutral. But it should be pointed out that in 
being ethically neutral and insisting upon it as a right, 
science is misunderstood as advocating that an ethical view- 
point is nonessential to science. What began as a methodo- 
logical device purely, became a metaphysical dogma, and 
science as a result is charged with being soulless. 


Again, the scientists may point to the fact that while 
ideally science is not the private monopoly of any man, 
institution, or nation, and is free to all, practically the 
results are at the disposal of the few who support research 
financially, or who happen at the moment to hold political 
power. Thus the evils resulting from the destructive use 
of science are beyond the control of the scientists. 


Just now, of course, the agitation is largely due to the 
imminent threat of disaster to civilization as a result of 
mechanized warfare. The anxiety is heightened by the 
fact that scientists know that in several laboratories of 
the world frantic research is being pushed to release new 
kinds of atomic and chemical energy, not to mention pos- 
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sible future radioactive and cosmic energy, which in com- 
parison to our present coal and water power economy 
staggers the imagination. 

Some years ago, long before the present crisis became 
an emergency demand that science be called to task before 
we destroy ourselves, Dr. Carrel in his admirable book 
Man the Unknown proposed a step which he thought might 
lead to a solution. He pointed out that in such matters as 
the development of automobiles, which create a riding 
instead of a walking generation, or of pre-digested foods, 
which has created a generation of bolters instead of chew- 
ers, no scientific thought had been given in advance to 
what the consequences would be on the future use of feet and 
teeth, and thus to the health of the people as a whole. He 
advocated a super-board of experts to pass upon all new 
inventions in the light of their consequences to society. At 
the present time, as we all know, the criterion is saleability 
of the new gadget to the public. — 

A slightly different aspect of the problem of the social 
responsibility of science appears in the annual report of 
the Carnegie Institution in 1934, by the president Dr. 
Merriam who remarks: 

_As yet comparatively little attention has been 
given to the idea that science may have made its 
most noteworthy contribution through influences 
which aid in determining human attitudes of 
mind and objectives. In other words, we have 
been concerned more largely with discussion of 
the extent to which science affects our environ- 
mental conditions than with the possibility that it 
helps to give us new points of view and a bettered 
attitude toward life. The great significance of 
this difference becomes apparent when we consid- 
er that influences determining point of view and 
attitude furnish major sources of human initia- 


tive, and are among the most important guiding 
elements in life. 
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Again in introducing the Elihu Root Lectures on the 
“Influence of Science and Research on Current Thought,” 
Dr. Merriam said: 


Consideration of responsibility of the Carnegie 
Institution with reference to use of the product 
coming from its investigations has led naturally 
to examination of means by which the Institution 
could aid in study of the values of Science, with- 
out shifting from the field of research to that of 
other important activities. 

There is little doubt that the impact of science has 
been tremendous on the general outlook of mankind. To 
test this, all we would have to do is to ask ourselves if we 
would like to return to the mental outlook upon the world, 
the universe, society, man, and Divinity, existing in pre- 
scientific days. If we do not look too deeply, we may agree 
that the effects of science on the general philosophical out- 
look has been all to the good. But if we do look deeply, we 
shall find that the predominating methodology of the 18th 
and 19th century science has been mechanistic. Originat- 
ing in the science of mechanics itself, the mechanistic hypo- 
thesis abstracted from all reference to value, teleology, and 
personality. This methodology then was adopted by the 
biological and psychological sciences largely because it 
promised the same successes as had been achieved by the 
physical sciences. 


Thus the predominating metaphysics of the Natural 
Sciences was materialistic during these centuries. Again 
the pure scientists disclaim responsibility for this, on the 
ground that they have pursued their main task, by means 
of the method best fitted to their materials, their problems, 
and their solution, without reference to metaphysics, either 
idealistic or materialistic. The fact that their methods and 
findings were impressive, and that philosophers were influ- 
enced by them in the formation of metaphysical systems, 
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must not be laid at the scientists’ door. 

Twentieth century science, particularly physics, with 
its quantum theory and principle of indeterminacy is de- 
cidedly not mechanistic. What the total impact is to be 
upon philosophical thought remains to be seen. The results 
upon our general outlook and attitude toward life will un- 
doubtedly be tremendous. For one philosophical school the 
new physics will mean idealism, for another, materialism 
and for another, scepticism. As for the scientists them- 
selves, most of them prefer to remain metaphysically neu- 
tral, since they regard the concepts and laws of science 
merely as symbols. They will insist, however, that they 
have a far better understanding of the relation of their 
symbols to that which is symbolized than nineteenth cen- 
tury science had. 

As a result of this analysis we see that science is in a 
dilemma because scientists, like all other men, are dualists 
with respect to knowledge and value; and because scientists 
are in a dilemma, we are all in the same dilemma. We 
should like to be able to continue our cherished search for 
knowledge, for we have evidences all about us that it is 
progressively solving many serious poblems, but science 
cannot ignore the demand that is now being made to turn 
part of its attention to some of the less tangible problems 
of human relationships and human values. 

The tremendous difficulty of the problem, even in the 
stating, is seen, as soon as we realize that the scientist, 
whose unselfish and sacrificial devotion to truth is turned 
to destruction in war, is himself a part of the system 
which creates war. War is but symptomatic of deeper- 
lying economic and social maladjustments within the warp 
and woof of modern civilization. I have often wondered 
what would happen to scientists if they went on strike, 
and refused to allow their researches to be used by their 
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country to destroy the armies of the enemy. 

At this stage the social scientist steps into the discus- 
sion, and points out that physical science in the past has 
chosen the easy path, which explains why most of the 
great advances that have given to science such tremendous 
prestige have been made in the physical sciences. This, 
he will say, is because of the nature of the materials, which 
have largely determined the methods employed, which in 
turn have yielded results in terms of verifiable knowledge, 
which could be harnessed to industry so as to produce 
enormous returns on investments. He will inform us that 
the social sciences which deal with human values, commun- 
ity relationships, national relationships, race relationships, 
have been grossly neglected by the great research endow- 
ments. This is due to a number of factors. First, because 
the social sciences are young. They were born only in the 
nineteenth century under the impetus of Auguste Comte 
and John Stuart Mill and have been valiantly struggling 
for recognition ever since. Secondly, because their materi- 
als are so complex, for they are dealing with human beings 
in all their diversity. Thirdly, because no way has been 
found to entice the large industrial corporations to foster 
such researches, since no way has been found to make 
such studies pay in terms of financial profit. 

It is the dream of all social scientists that these pro- 
blems might be approached on a level somewhat higher than 
that of personal privilege, group or class interest, and that 
intelligence may be applied to problems of man in relation 
to his total environment, for the solution of problems of 
human relations, as it has so far been applied to his physical 
environment, for the production of goods. However, as 
an indication of the growing status of social research it is 
to be noted that the Rockefeller foundation in 1940, and 
again in 1941 out of its $11,000,000 budget gave almost 
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$1,500,000 to the social sciences. 

I would like to make it quite clear that I am trying to 
deal more with problems than with solutions. I do not know 
what the New World Order is to be, nor do I know of any- 
one who is courageous enough to predict exactly its future 
form or substance. But, whatever its political organiza- 
tion, it is an article of the personal faith of most of civilized 
mankind that it will reemphasize freedom of thought, 
discussion, and research, and a concern for human welfare 
in all of its varied aspects. 

No political regime can long endure which tries to pre- 
vent people from seeking and finding these. Indeed, a 
political organization can maintain itself only so long as 
it can convince the masses that it is actually securing these 
benefits for the people, and that they are being asked to 
make only temporary sacrifices in order to achieve a great- 
er measure of these benefits in the future. 

If the above analysis is correct, it would appear that the 
scientists alone, as scientists, cannot successfully take the 
sole responsibility either for clarifying the problem, or for 
its ultimate solution. The first step toward an attack upon 
this knotty problem however, is for statesmen, philosophers, 
and religious leaders to collaborate with the scientists in 
an attempt to think through the problem in terms of pos- 
sible goals. 

Already this joint discussion between scientists, philos- 
ophers, religious leaders and men of letters has reached 
significant proportions. This kind of joint activity in itself 
will tend to break down the barriers between intellectual 
groups which have arisen because of specialization. This 
must certainly be accomplished to some extent before they 
can hope to lead successfully the peoples of the Democratic 
Nations to act intelligently and cooperatively on the great 
political questions soon to be placed before them. Already 
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in many parts of the country such groups have been doing 
cooperative thinking on the goals of mankind, on the prin- 
ciples underlying nationalist governments, and those which 
must underlie any successful pattern of world government. 

I shall briefly indicate in conclusion, what we may 
expect in the light of the present hopes and fears for 
civilization, as a result of such American leadership in 
clarifying the goals of mankind and the New World Order. 

1. We may expect that any goal that may be set for 
the New World Order will be true to our scientific heritage. 
There is no disposition in my criticism that science is unable 
to solve both its own and the social problems of the world 
alone, to disparage the true scientific spirit. I think it is 
one of the finest cultural products and instruments of man- 
kind, involving at its best, reason, regard for evidence, 
imagination, insight, tolerance, and cooperation in a social 
enterprise. There is no need for a moratorium on science, 
either pure or applied. 

2. We may expect our goals to include a bold demand 
for a larger portion of the devotion of science to research 
in social problems. We have suggested that our civiliza- 
tion is suffering from undue stress upon money values, 
resulting in the fact that to a great extent scientific re- 
search is dependent on profits. One of the principal objec- 
tives should be that of seeking ways to avoid recurring 
economic crises, due to an unequal balance beween pro- 
duction and consumption. In the last analysis, this ques- 
tion reduces to our willingness to take political action to 
control the acquisitive instinct in society. 

3. We may expect the goals to be true to values, ethi- 
cal, personal and aesthetic. This will come about as a result 
of a scientific analysis of the nature of man. A recognition 
that his nature is, as suggested above, at least dual, perhaps 
triple or quadruple, and that any goal that can win the 
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allegiance of mankind as a whole, must envision him as 
a whole. 

4. We may expect our goals to take seriously our 
heritage of free representative government and the chal- 
lenge to Democracy present in the world. We have been 
guilty of a great deal of lip service to Democracy, partly 
because it is a noble concept, and at present its defense 
seems to put us on the right side in a controversy. What I 
mean by accepting the challenge to Democracy is not to 
build up an emotional defense mechanism regarding a 
vague concept, but to believe in it enough to challenge its 
weaknesses and help correct them. 

The only way to convince the world that the democ- 
racies are superior to totalitarianism of whatever kind, is 
to demonstrate that Democracy can achieve the beneficial 
results which totalitarianism in certain realms, has un- 
doubtedly accomplished, and to do so with more kindliness, 
more intelligence, and more efficiency. 

In conclusion, we must return to the point at which 
we began by referring to the infant germ of free self- 
government embodied in the early settlers of America, as 
an outgrowth of the same spirit which gave birth to science. 
We have seen that we have not been as successful in either 
as we might have been, perhaps because our ideals are very 
high. The goals which seem to us worth thinking about and 
striving for are still those of the exercise of free intelligence 
which is the heart of science and the soul of Democratic 
government, and social ethical values, which are the essence 
of the life of the spirit. 


WILLIAM JAMES AS I KNEW HIM 
By JOHN ELOF Boopin 
II 

It was at his New Hampshire summer home at Lake 
Chocorua in 1908, after three years in the West, that I 
learned to know him best of all—boating on the lake, tak- 
ing long walks through the woods, haying with him and 
his brother-in-law, driving long distances through that 
_ beautiful country and listening to his interested discus- 
sion with his native neighbors as regards roads and other 
improvements. It was a wonderful experience. We didn’t 
talk much philosophy, but we talked about everything, as 
he was interested in everything. 

James with his keen human intuition had realized both 
my fondness and my extreme timidity of the fairer human 
half and in the kindness of his heart had prepared a beauti- 
ful surprise for me. So he thought. This was why he gave 
a generous, though half humorous scolding for my being 
obliged to come a day later than his rather sudden invita- 
tion suggested. It came out finally: “I invited such a fine 
girl for you to meet. She can only stay two days and now 
one day has already gone and you will hardly be able to 
see her.” It was his favorite girl student, and James like 
all genuine, true hearted men was fond of girls. It was 
hard to realize on the instant what a great treat a man could 
miss with William James himself there and his lovely 
family about him. But she was a splendid girl—a philoso- 
phic nature tempered with all that is finest and frankest 
in womanhood. It was true that there was but little time 
left—a morning in a boat on Lake Chocorua amidst the 
water lilies, exchanging mutual admiration of William 
James; but it is a beautiful memory nevertheless and not 
the least beautiful part of it is James’ thoughtfulness. 
Sometimes these little things of love endear our friends to 
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us more than even the biggest services they can render. 


On one of our walks we had with us a Harvard senior 
who was visiting the family. James was very interested 
in him. He found out all about the undergraduate’s point 
of view, how there were only two “snaps” left among the 
Harvard courses and how they were in danger of being 
stiffened up, who the athletic and other heroes were. Then 
the talk changed to poetry. The undergraduate was a 
“shark” at English literature and talked about his favor- 
ites. He was surprised to learn that James had read all 
of Wordsworth, and said that was regarded as a great 
“stunt.” James laughed and told him he read Wordsworth 
because he enjoyed Wordsworth’s purity of style and in- 
timacy with nature. The undergraduate grew eloquent 
about Browning whom he regarded as “hot stuff.” It was 
there that James dissented from him. He couldn’t tolerate 
Browning. 


O, yes, the lyrics of Browning, they are exqui- 

site. But no man has any business putting philo- 

sophy into poetry. He just muddled it. Prose was 

made for such things. 
And so the afternoon went, James showing us all the time 
his favorite nooks of nature—the glens in the birchwoods 
and the glimpses in the distance of the mountains and 
lakes. 


Few know how genuinely James’ love for his family 
figured in his creative work. He used to say, “I must write 
this book so as to leave it for my family.” It was this 
thought, he told me, which spurred him on to write his 
Varieties of Religious Experience during his long illness 
in Europe, propped up on pillows in his bed. This love 
together with his anxiety to further the movement which 
with him had a religious significance led him to work so 
hard his last years “to save something from the Destroyer” 
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as he put it, and to bequeath to the world those last noble 
volumes, Pragmatism, A Pluralistic Universe, The Mean- 
mg of Truth, Some Problems in Philosophy. 

As he told me, though it was evident without his say- 
ing it, his wife possessed just the characteristics which 
were needed to supplement his own brilliant life. “I am 
nervous,” he said, “but my wife has the calm and poise to 
balance the family.”’ She loved his frailties and took the 
responsibility of the home. James’ family was a mutual 
admiration society and without this restful companionship 
of home and children, to which he lent himself with such 
absolute abandon, it is hard to see how his intense nature, 
on the point of breaking for so long, could have sustained 
itself for the noble work of his later years, not to mention 
the incentive which this home appreciation always furn- 
ished. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to inject in this connection one 
item of mythology: William James and that crabbed, warm 
hearted and able Scotchman, Thomas Davidson, were 
friends for years. It was in Davidson’s philosophic retreat 
in the Adirondacks that James often sought rest and recre- 
ation. It was there in hours of relaxation that James ac- 
quired his large knowledge of biography from Davidson’s 
splendid library. The story is that Davidson always claim- 
ed the credit for James’s marriage. James was getting up 
into his middle thirties; and Davidson, match-making 
bachelor that he was, thought James ought to get married. 
A beautiful and attractive Boston belle also came up to 
the Adirondacks; and Davidson had made up his mind 
that she was just the woman for James. So one day he 
said to James: “James, I have picked out a wife for you 
and I am going to introduce you to her.”’ James took David- 
son’s judgment and married the Boston belle. Well, that 
was Davidson’s side of the story. James never told me his; 
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and somebody else knows better than either. But whether 
Davidson’s forethought was as good as he supposed, his 
afterthought was true to the facts. 


I have spoken of this family affection because it shows 
that more than one great passion must be taken into ac- 
count in understanding a great life. And James’ life can 
only be understood through these profoundly human rela- 
tions. Those who think that philosophers are necessarily 
queer and lonesome people or who bewail the absence, in 
our American University life, of the stimulus of German 
beer or French champagne, may take notice that these are 
not indispensable conditions of science. 


James was most delightful and informal at the table. 
It was here he showed his exquisite, genial sense of humor. 
Sometimes as a parody on the professional and academic, 
he would beg me, with great dignity, to be seated, giving 
me all the titles to which I was entitled according to the 
manner of the Germans: Esteemed Reverend Mr. Doctor 
Professor will you kindly be seated. And then he would 
laugh his contagious, hearty laugh. Again he would take 
off the frailties of the philosophic profession, their weakness 
for being mentioned and their love of professional gossip, 
always including himself, and ended up by saying: 
Now I have discovered a new definition of a 
philosopher. Philosophers are people who like to 


get together and gossip about each other and hear 
themselves complimented. 


But there was no bitterness in his raillery. Later, when he 
had suffered so much from stupid and even wilful misunder- 
standing by the pedants of his profession, he would some- 
times betray some impatience. But beneath was the kindly 
flow of human nature just the same. We would gossip too. 
Everybody likes to gossip—not the women only. He used 
to be surprised at my wide acquaintance with the profes- 
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sion and their characteristics. Again he would be genuinely 
amused at the take-offs on the social tendencies of the day, 
such as Barrett Wendell’s statement that the Boston girl’s 
language had degenerated into two adjectives, “charming 
and rotten” and would get his young daughter’s advice 
and found that she used “perfect” for every other word, 
thus adding a third adjective. He would comment with 
equal ease on serious topics— national peculiarities and 
jealousies and the folly of war, ete. But in the levity, as 
well as serious moods, he would betray his keen psycho- 
logical interest in facts, first hand individual facts, as well 
as his love for human nature. 


One day the mail brought him the news that he had 
been elected to the distinguished old society in Rome—the 
Society of Lynxes. But it brought sadness rather than joy, 
it seemed to me. He said: 

When I was.a boy I remember reading about 
this society with a great deal of interest and won- 
dering if I could ever belong to a society like that. 
Now it only reminds me that I am getting old. 
And it means more annual dues. 

After my visit at Chocorua he insisted on driving me 
himself across the mountains, some thirty miles to Sand- 
wich where I was to pay a visit to my good friend and col- 
league, Jesse Macy of Grinnell. It rained all day—a sooth- 
ing, pattering mountain rain, through New Hampshire’s 
turning autumnal foliage. We sat quiet a good deal of the 
time in sympathetic meditation. Sometimes the native’s 
estimate of distances would add a bit of humor to the drive. 
It was across a strange country to both of us and we kept 
inquiring the distances. Some one would tell us that it was 
fifteen miles more; and then we would drive another half 
hour and ask again and get the same reply. He would 
brighten up for a moment and laugh and remark: “We 
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are at least holding our own.” But on the whole it was a 
solemn trip. It was the last visit we had together, and 
somehow we both felt it. I was impressed with the way in 
which he spoke to his horse, relieving the silence of the 
mountain fog. There was an instinctive companionship 
between the horse and his master. The horse felt, too, the 
sympathy of a great soul. James was unusually serious 
about my future. He wanted to see me launched. He had 
been reading my time-manuscript and wanted to see it 
announced in the important periodicals. He would write 
some of the editors about me and did so.... 

Again, after a silent interval, he would speak of his 
own plans for creative work, how slowly he made pro- 
gress on his metaphysics and that he had rewritten the first 
part several times; and still there seemed to be nothing he 
could use. The fragment of it has only appeared after his 
death under the modest heading: “An Introduction to an 
Introduction to Philosophy.” But even then it was left in 
three manuscripts. He would speak with feeling about 
his desire to rescue as much as he could “from the Des- 
troyer.” For the shadow of death lay across his path in 
the uncertainty which organic heart trouble always in- 
volves. His friends would regard this fear as one of his 
amiable weaknesses. But here too he proved pragmatically 
right, for it was his noble heart that finally refused to 
work. But there was no bitterness in the thought of death. 
It was only the thought of sharing in the life of the world 
and his family to the utmost, as long and as much as he 
could. For he felt the mission of a great movement, how- 
ever modestly he looked upon his own part. 

I naturally felt overwhelmed with gratitude for all his 
kind thoughts of me, and towards the end of the journey I 
asked him: “Isn’t there anything I can do for you in 
return?” He was much touched and put his arm round my 
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shoulders for a moment and said with feeling: 


My dear boy, I can’t think of anything you can 
do for me unless you could give me your youth. 
(And then he added after a pause:) No, I only 
want you to be a great metaphysician. 

We finally arrived at Sandwich and had a cold lunch, 
as it was late for dinner. He was much taken with the 
genuineness and simplicity of Professor Macy; and they 
went out of doors into the rain for quite a while and talked 
over my life in Grinnell. Macy made him promise, because 
I was so useful, Harvard would not take me away; and 
James consented that I should stay in Grinnell a long time 
with Macy. He saw what splendid friends I had in that 
little college. Towards evening he returned in solitude in 
the rain and the fog; after having given me his last fond 
blessing and left me with the sweetest of all memories. 


James told me he loved to be out in the mist and the 
mountain fog. Its mystery, its silent challenge to risk 
and exploration, its atmosphere of wrapped up immediacy 
appealed to him. It makes friends feel so close together. 
Mystic he was to a very much greater extent than he gave 
himself credit for being, just because of his vivid sense of 
first hand values, of the living reality of the flow of life and 
its fluent transitions. It was the movement, the flow, which 
he felt to be real; the substantives were but the perching 
places; the concepts were but instruments to the definition 
and control of this flow. This is what made James seem 
often, though only momentarily, a pure empiricist rather 
than a pragmatist—an advocate of the self-sufficiency of 
the immediate moment with its flash of luminous insight 
and conviction unspoiled by theory, while pragmatism 
must find truth as an outcome of expectancy and patient 
trial. It runs through his work, over and over again, this 
feeling for first experience, even unusual and outlandish 
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experience. Better suspend theory, even pragmatic social 
testing, for the time being, rather than that experience 
should fail to have its say, for truth may be a gift, for the 
time being at least, to the private moment with God. 

He was an idealist for he believed in supreme risk and 
creative strenuousity as regards the future. The finally 
real things for him were the eternal and supreme things. 
But even this religious idealism could not remain abstract 
for James. Religion was never a thing of the bare future 
for him. So near was God to man. The invisible presence 
backed him from the mysterious depths of the subconscious. 
The ideal power was one of friendly companionship, of 
expansiveness and sympathy, never of barren contraction. 

This was beautifully illustrated by a little incident. 
Some of us had been listening to a noted preacher. I think 
it was Lyman Abbott. We were profoundly impressed by 
his appeal that worthiness of immortality was the import- 
ant thing rather than the fact of immortality. We walked 
home with William James, and he invited us into his study. 
He asked questions and one of us grew very eloquent in 
defense of this abstract worthiness of immortality. James’ 
reply was characteristic. He fastened upon us his benign- 
ant smile and said: ‘Which would you rather: to be worthy 
of a fine beautiful wife or have one?” It silenced the argu- 
ment, for it came right home to us. We admitted we would 
rather have the “fine beautiful wife,’ unworthy though 
we might be. It was brought home to us that the best things 
in life are not abstractions. They come as gifts and raise 
us by their coming. 

The kindliness of James’ own nature made it impossible 
for him to understand the abstract sacrifices demanded 
by the ancient gods of the Semites. Rather did he find 
religion realized in the communion of the saints—the im- 
mediate sense of companionship which he found sublimated 
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in some great personalities, however inadequate he felt 
his own truly human experience. 


* * * * * * 


I have before me a beautiful, cheery Christmas letter 
of December 21, ’03, encouraging me and offering detailed 
advice about publications, rejoicing over Dewey’s Studies 
on Logical Theory—‘‘a genuinely new school of thought.” 
Yet while doing all this, he was ill in bed. In his own 
graphic language: 

My own Christmas doesn’t promise to be very 
merry. I am in my eleventh day of confinement to 
bed or sofa, first with influenza of a virulent sort, 
and now with the catarrh still on me, with acute 
rheumatic inflammation of one foot. This latter 
may confine me for weeks—a somewhat unplea- 
sant prospect. 
It was. Most people wouldn’t have been in a humor to write 
“merry” Christmas letters to other people and share their 
trouble under the circumstances. 

The encouragement I got from James that summer 
at Chocorua led me to take up my creative work, which 
had been buried beneath the cares and duties of life in a 
small western college. In the year 1903-04, I brought out 
my monograph, Time and Reality, in Baldwin’s Psycho- 
logical Review series. The book, except for the hearty 
appreciation by William James, would have seemed a dead 
failure to me: I quote James’ letter about it in full, not 
because I feel worthy of its sentiment, but to give a sample 
of James’ friendly help extended so often to lonely workers 
at a distance, as well as to those near: 

Chocorua, N. H., 
June 24, 1904 
Dear Boodin: : 
I have just read your essay, having been 
obliged, by fatigue and by “duties” to postpone 
the business until now. 
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It is a masterly piece of work, both in thought 
and in style, and represents a synthesis vast 
enough, and original enough to give you an 
admitted master’s place. Of course I am in full- 
est sympathy with the doctrine you profess, and 
I am astonished at the agreement of your chap- 
ters on Truth with the doctrines of the Chicago 
and Oxford School. Certainly Dewey and Schiller 
will hail you as a great ally. Certainly I do. 
When you sent me the first part of the MS. long 
ago, I complained of the technicality of the style. 
Somehow that appearance has entirely vanished. 
Although the whole discussion is a highly techni- 
cal one, the style is admirably simple, straight- 
forward and clear. It is a pity that a doctrine 
which makes itself the champion of primitive 
irreflective life against the arrogations of the 
intellect should after all have to conduct its war- 
fare with such highly intellectual weapons. Em- 
piricism, but “critical”? empiricism! Of course 
the intellectualists will seize upon the antinomy 
here, and try to make capital out of it, and will 
doubtless to the end of time have that tactical 
advantage over more concrete thinkers. 

I have done no writing (or rather thirty-two 
pages of it only!) this year, but propose now to 
get at it. I haven’t your letter with me and forget 
what it was you asked me to do about the MS.— 
whether to return it to you or to Baldwin, and 
whether to write an endorsement of it or not. 
Pray let me know ... Pray write soon—O great 
Metaphysician, to yours truly, 

Wm. James. 

How extravagant, you say. I know it. But who does not 
like to have some friend who exaggerates one’s merits and 
possibilities. And such appreciation, extended so genuinely 
and freely to the young philosophers of his generation, 
has done a good deal to stimulate creative activity and 
sometimes to make his generous estimate come true, thus 
verifying his own creative theory of reality. He was wrong, 
however, in supposing that I would be weleomed with open 
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arms by the leaders of the movement. Both the severity 
of the logical demands of the book and the strictures it 
implies as regards the vagaries of the movement were dis- 
tasteful to the impressionistic type with which the move- 
ment was both embraced and queered for a while. The 
personal commendation of James and his “bragging” of 
it to his friends and students was most of the encourage- 
ment which I received. . . 


Chocorua, 
Sept. 26, ’06 
Dear Boodin: 

Your welcome letter of July 26th lies again 
before me—not answered with undue haste, in- 
deed, but with the deliberation suitable to philo- 
sophic interchanges. I shall read your paper on 
Space with avidity, and hope it may be one-half 
as good as that on Time. Direction as a funda- 
mental attribute of reality is an exciting idea to 
me, and to have it admitted once for all might 
greatly simplify our formulations. You needn’t 
fret at having to teach the elements exclusively. 
It consumes one’s energy, ‘tis true, and forces 
idleness in higher things. But your brain is es- 
sentially dialectic and constructive, and is bound 
to do original work and ‘get there” in the end, 
under any conditions, perhaps all the more effec- 
tively for having its results mature more slowly 
and naturally and inevitably. So don’t worry! 

As I live longer I acquire more and more 
confidence in the pragmatic method as a master 
key to solving problems. I sometimes believe 
that we are on the verge of a big secular revolu- 
tion in thought, after which the whole Kantian 
or neo-Kantian, Bradleian, Roycean atmosphere 
of thought with its abstractions, a priorisms and 
“necessities,” will appear paleontological. I cease 
teaching after this year, and only wish I hadn’t 
postponed it so long. My vital energy is lowering, 
and if I wish to save anything from the Destroy- 
er’s hand, I must not waste time. I have next 
year a big elementary course in Paulsen, during 
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which I shall hardly have strength to write, but I 
want to write an Introduction to Philosophy 
similar in some ways to his (partly as a market 
venture) partly to popularize the pragmatic 
method; and after that to write some more essays 
on difficult points in radical empiricism and col- 
lect the lot into a volume. 

Good bye and good luck to you, dear Boodin. 
My wife joins me in regards. 


Yours every truly, 
Wm. James. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


“THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES” 


Logically the view that this is a self-contained universe, divorced 
from purpose and conformable to the superiority of what passes 
under such conceptions as force and knowledge charms the imag- 
ination of dilettanti and surfeited, soft-palmed gentlemen and 
ladies couched in an overstuffed culture. But when times that try 
men’s souls break upon the land, when invisible world situations 
catapult men from belching machines of destruction into the abyss 
of death, when privation wipes out peoples and obtrudes into the 
mansions of the most secure, then artificiality cracks, men stare 
with a new apprehension and, as if made to do so, turn to the stars. 
Prometheus loathed to pray to Zeus but was impelled to supplicate 
the firmament, the swift-winged winds, springs of rivers, and ocean 
waves: 

Mother of us all 
O Earth, the Sun’s all-seeing eye, behold, 
I pray. 


If no cosmic concern mingles among the machinations of mor- 
tals, if the concourse of events depend upon heaps and mass to turn 
the tide, the race with catastrophe will be crowned by the fair 
princess Mathematica. But once a woman from the hill-country 
with a straggling band met the war machine of a powerful people 
and in her hymn of victory confessed there was an unseen augmen- 
tation : 

“The stars in their courses fought.” 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Complaints have been received that copies of the Winter 1942 
issue of The Personalist have not been received through the mail 
as usual. If any subscriber did not receive his copy and has not 
notified us yet, please let us know and another copy will be sent. 

Managing Editor 
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Along the bookshelf 


Henry James in Little 

HENRY JAMES. By Lyon N. Richard- 
son. American Book Company. Pp. 
exxii, 490. $1.25. 

To the admirable “American 
Writers Series” which the 
American Book Company, un- 
der the editorship of Professor 
Harry Hayden Clark, has been 
assembling, Professor Richard- 
son now adds a volume on Henry 
James. Like its predecessor in 
the series, it has a critical intro- 
duction, an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, and selections from the au- 
thor’s own works. It has also an 
eleven-page chronological table 
which supplies many valuable 
and precise bibliographical data. 

James is one of the “back 
trailers” of authorship whose re- 
turn to the ancestral haunts and 
outlook did not stop with the 
Atlantic but crossed it. At the 
same time he admired the “bor- 
der’ where his life began, the 
“border” in his case lying only 
as far west as the Hudson. Per- 
haps more than any other of our 
literary figures he was an inter- 
mediary between American and 
European culture, of which he 
interpreted the former as the 
more crude but as possessing a 
freedom from malignancy and 
jadedness which made its contri- 
bution authentic. Unfortunately 
James’s backgrounds impelled 
him to conceive of culture as 
something rather special. He 
was interested in the classes 
rather than the masses, and few 
of his characters bother with 
such prosaic matters as having 
to earn a living. But he has sig- 
nificance as well as skill. In 
probing the subtler and more in- 
tricate motives of men he can 
hold his own with anybody. 


Despite the vast bulk of his 
literary output, the seven criti- 
cal essays and seven relatively 
brief narratives contained in 
this volume are representative of 
his art and thought. 

Garland Greever. 


Freedom on Trial. 

ENGLISH POLITICAL PLURALISM: 
By Henry Meyer Magid. Columbia 
University Press, New York. Pp. 100. 
$1.25, 

In this small and compact vol- 
ume, the author attempts to 
bring together the basic concepts 
and philosophies of three of the 
outstanding political thinkers of 
Britain, J..N. Figgis, G. DoH: 
Cole, and H. J. Laski, with par- 
ticular reference to Political Plu- 
ralism, under which a political 
system. is understood in which 
cooperation in a democracy is 
effected, not by achieving com- 
plete unity, by the suppression 
of the conflicting interests of in- 
dividuals and groups, but rather 
by the free interplay of a multi- 
plicity of interests and pressures 
of groups, all working together 
in harmony with a minimum of 
unity and a maximum of free- 
dom from regulation. 

The three exponents of Plural- 
ism that are featured in this 
book, represent three different 
approaches; the ethical and re- 
ligious one, of which the spokes- 
man is Figgis; the economic, 
represented by Cole; the politi- 
cal and legal represented by 
Laski. The book may be called 
an intellectually revolutionary 
one. It shows the inadequacy of 
the old liberalism, which in car- 
rying its ideas to the maximum 
development put the individual 
in opposition to the State. Hence 
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the old individualism failed be- 
cause it did not satisfy the need 
for unity in society. How to be 
free in a modern society is the 
aim of Pluralism. 


The author has handled his 
subject, with love and meticulous 
care, and he has presented us 
with a valuable contribution on 
one of the major aspects of free- 
dom in a contemporary democ- 
racy. It will be worth studying 
these various aspects of Politi- 
cal Pluralism, in the course of 
the days to come, when democ- 
racy will come out as a stronger 
and more flexible type of politi- 
cal philosophy, to serve the needs 
of a free post-war world. 

A. Th. Polyzoides. 


LAW WITHOUT FORCE: The Func- 
tion of Politics in International Law. 
By Gerhart Niemayer. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xiv. 408. $3.75. 
Just at a time when the very 

foundations of international law, 
as a regulating force in interna- 
tional relations, seem to have 
been swept away, it is refresh- 
ing to read a book of the type 
and character of Dr. Niemayer’s, 
even when one is somewhat 
skeptical about the practical ap- 
plication of certain ideas he sug- 
gests regarding some necessary 
changes in the very concept of 
the Law of Nations. 

The author is bringing to this 
volume a rich background of 
study and accomplishment in the 
field of law, and there is 
abundant proof of his erudition, 
in the entire treatment of the 
subject in his book. Naturally, 
and perhaps inevitably, his ap- 
proach is definitely European, 
and Continental, for the very 
reason that International Law 
as a method of regulating inter- 
national relations, has always 
been a more vital everyday nec- 
essity in continental Europe, 
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than in the younger countries 
of the world, or at least in those 
that until recently have clung to 
other than western ideas of life 
and policy. 

Dr. Niemayer opens his book 
fully convinced that with the 
war of 1939, there came an end 
of an epoch, in the public order 
of the world. He then proceeds 
to describe the various phases 
of the progressive deterioration 
of the instrumentation of in- 
ternational law, up to the point 
where, with the collapse of the 
existing international order, 
Europe and the world have 
found no other way to safety, 
than those armaments, which 
eventually, brought about the 
present conflict. 


The basic theory upon which 
the whole thesis of Dr. Niemay- 
er rests, is, that what we see 
before us at present is the kind 
of a political reality, that re- 
fuses to be regulated by interna- 
tional law. Hence the statement 
that political reality has become 
unlawful, because International 
Law has become unreal. 


From this point on, the author 
moves into a keen and most pen- 
etrating analysis of the sociolog- 
ical and philosophical founda- 
tions of international law, com- 
bining his observations with a 
most readable and very enlight- 
ening historical outline of the 
main factors that contributed to 
the deterioration of all interna- 
tional legal systems in the course 
of the last quarter century. 
Amply supported by examples, 
references and notes, the author 
manages to present a well co- 
ordinated whole which in the 
main is quite convincing. 

It is towards the end of his 
book, that the author, reaches 
the daring conclusion, that in 
order to reinstate international 
law to the dignity and useful- 
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ness of a regulating force in in- 
ternational relations, it will be- 
come necessary to separate the 
concept of a Personalistic Law 
from that of a Functional Law. 
In the first instance we have had 
too much reliance on the inde- 
pendent existence of separate 
persons, instead of paying more 
attention to the coordinate be- 
havior of individuals; we have 
been guilty of conceiving value 
standards abstractly, and in op- 
position to social reality, instead 
of deriving those standards 
from the functional directedness 
of concrete relationships. 


The final word following this 
interesting comparison is, that 
in order to establish a new legal 
order, we must get away from 
the system of authoritative com- 
mands imposing standards of 
abstract values upon individual 
wills, and promote, instead, the 
individual consciousness of law, 
by pointing out the end or sug- 
gesting means of social relations. 

On the basis of the foregoing 
it would seem, that in order to 
have law without force, it will 
become necessary to devise the 
type of law that meets the needs 
of our changed world better 
than the formulas of the past. 
Greater social development, and 
a better understanding of the 
philosophy of international life 
in a complex world seem to be 
the ultimate conclusion of a well 
written book, that students of 
law, as well as laymen, will read 
with both pleasure and delight, 
to say nothing of definite profit. 

A, Th. P: 


FREEDOM, ITS MEANING. Edited by 
Ruth Nanda Anshen. Harcourt Brace, 
New York. Pp. xiii, 686. $4.00. 

No word is more mouthed in 
public discussion today than this 
word “freedom.” Not only are 
many, many crimes committed 
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in its name but the meaning of 
the term is misapplied to cover 
all sorts of oppression, special 
privilege, and denial of the 
rights of others. It:is assumed 
too often to confine itself to 
“rights,” without any relation 
to duties and obligations. It was 
therefore a valuable task for 
Ruth Nanda Anshen to gather 
the pronouncements of more 
than forty leaders of present 
day thought as to the meaning of 
the term “Freedom.” 

The collection includes such 
names as those of Croce, Mann, 
Whitehead, Hu Shih, Adams, 
Millikan, Conklin, Russell, Dew- 
ey, Brandeis, Bergson, Haldane, 
and Einstein. Thus we have a 
full arsenal of material from a 
multitude of angles on the ques- 
tion which will have so tremen- 
dous an influence on the after- 
math of the war and the effort 
to bring together the shattered 
forces of civilization in a decent 
order of life for all people. It is a 
book which owing to the brevity 
of the essays can properly be 
taken up in momentary snatches 
of time and profitably pursued. 


’ Really everyone who is to dis- 


cuss intelligently the question 

of the hour should have the ad- 

vantage which it offers. 
Rat 


REASON AND REVOLUTION. By Her- 
bert Marcuse. Oxford University Press, 
New York. Pp. xii, 431. $3.75. 

As in the case of Nietzschean- 
ism, there is much in the 
teaching of Hegel that fits hand- 
in-glove with the ideologies of 
contemporary Nazi-fascism. 
Nevertheless, as it is historically 
inaccurate to identify indis- 
criminately Nietzsche’s doctrine 
with that of “Brown Bolshev- 
ism,” so likewise is it inaccurate 
to lay the sins of current central- 
European ideology at the door 
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of Hegelianism. Reason and Rev- 
oluation, by Herbert Marcuse of 
the Institute of Social Research 
of Columbia University, is a 
scholarly and original attempt to 
show that the central spirit of 
Hegel’s thought is the very anti- 
thesis of the impersonalism, ir- 
rationalism, illiberalism, nihil- 
ism, and tribalism of current 
Nazi cultism. The author at- 
tempts to show that Hegel’s 
thought, an echo of the French 
revolution and its concept of 
society based on reason, embod- 
ies the “German cultural ideal 
stemming from the Reforma- 
tion.”’ Hegel is depicted as offer- 
ing in essence a_ philosophical 
foundation for a middle-class 
culture based on private prop- 
erty and the ideals of capital- 
ism. His steadily growing aware- 
ness of the politically and social- 
ly disintegrating character, in- 
deed the anarchy, of self-seeking 
property owners, however, led 
him gradually away from libera- 
listic political values and ideals 
and to the ultimate deification 
of the State as that alone which 
can wield a “strong hand over 
the masses.” The substance of 
Marcuse’s thesis can be offered 
in the following excerpt from 
his volume: 


Hegel’s philosophy held to 
the progressive ideas in 
Western rationalism and 
worked out their historical 
destiny. It attempted to 
light up the right of reason, 
and its power, amid the 
developing antagonisms of 
modern society . . . Hegel 
endorsed the state only in so 
far as it was rational, that 
is, in so far as it preserved 
and promoted individual 
freedom and the social po- 
tencies of men. [The devel- 
opment in recent years of 
authoritarianism is] an 
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about-face from Hegelian 
principles .. . The ideologi- 
cal roots of authoritarian- 
ism have their soil in the 
“violent reaction” against 
Hegel that styled itself the 
“positive philosophy.” The 
destruction of the principle 
of reason, the interpretation 
of society in terms of nature, 
and the subordination of 
thought to the inexorable 
dynamics of the given op- 
erated in the romanticist 
philosophy of the state, in 
the Historical School, in 
Comte’s sociology. These 
anti-Hegelian tendencies 
joined forces with the irra- 
tional philosophies of Life, 
history and “existence” that 
arose in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century and 
built the ideological frame- 
work for the assault on lib- 
eralism. 
The author traces in outline the 
development of Hegel’s philoso- 
phy through five periods, its 
gradual eclipse at the hands of 
Kierkegaard, Feuerbach and 
Marx, its negation in the rise of 
positivism and sociology at the 
hands of Saint-Simon, Comte, 
Stahl, and von Stein, and its 
end in the perversions of recent 
British imperialistic and Italian 
illiberalistic “Hegelianism.” This 
is an important book. It reveals a 
genuine knowledge of its materi- 
als, and offers an accurate cor- 
rective of the rather common 
attempt at present to identify 
Hegel with current Brown Total- 
itarianism. 
Wilbur Long. 


Dead, yet Speaketh. 


STAGES ON LIFE’S WAY. By Soren 
‘ Kierkegaard, translated by Walter Low- 
rie. Princeton University Press. 1940. 
Pp. 465. $6.00. 


Readers and reviewers of the 
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works of Kierkegaard find them- 
selves in need of orientation with 
respect to the life and times of 
early nineteenth century Den- 
mark, and especially with re- 
gard to the biographical details 
of the author’s life. The trans- 
lator of Stages on Life’s Way, 
conscious of this need has pro- 
vided in an introduction many 
helpful details. The author him- 
self, aware of the difficulties of 
his style in these early so-called 
aesthetic works offered in The 
Point of View some suggestions 
to aid the reader in their inter- 
pretation. Stages on Life’s Way 
is the last of the six books the 
author describes as belonging to 
the aesthetic period. In the first 
part entitled, The Banquet, we 
have a discourse on love, after 
the manner of Plato’s Sympos- 
ium, and while a little tedious 
it is in many respects witty. 

The second, and main, part of 
the book is called Guilty? Not 
Guilty ?, and also goes under the 
name of Quidam’s diary, and 
purports to be a diary of the au- 
thor’s love affair. It is regarded 
generally as an authentic ac- 
count, but is written with a 
deeper purpose in view. Its 
deeper significance lies in its 
portrayal of suffering. 

The three stages, are the aes- 
thetic, in which experience is 
characterized as enjoyment; the 
ethical, characterized by strug- 
gle and action; and the religious 
with its category of inwardness 
and suffering. Suffering is ev- 
erywhere so fundamental that 
it is regarded as a religious cate- 
gory. 

The diary then is more than 
just a story of unhappy love; it 
is unhappy love which is dialec- 
tic in itself which in the crisis 
of the infinite reflection ac- 
quires a religious aspect. 


The book is concluded with an 
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essay under the same pseudonym 
attempting an explanation of the 
diary as a psychological experi- 
ment. It is evident that the char- 
acters were created and the sit- 
uation planned to bring about 
misunderstanding, tension, love, 
comedy and tragedy, and the es- 
sential problems of religious ex- 
perience, repentance, suffering 
and forgiveness. 

There is no final solution to 
the problem. The stages were 
arranged so that the aesthetic is 
followed by the ethical, with the 
dawning possibility of the re- 
ligious. This lack of end or re- 
sult is consistent with his pur- 
pose which is true inwardness, 
since a result is external. 

The reviewer agrees heartily 
with the translator that, “taking 
the book as a whole it is the 
supreme example of mystifica- 
tion,” and with the author who 
admits that few readers will 
follow him to the end. If taken 
however in relation to the works 
which preceded and followed it, 
it is immensely rewarding in 
the insight it gives into the lit- 
erary and religious work of this 
strange genius. 

H. L. Searles. 


THE POINT OF VIEW. By Soren Kierke- 
gaard, translated by Walter Lowrie. 
Oxford University Press, London, 1939. 
Poa lil 
The Point of View is one of 

most autobiographical, and for 
that reason perhaps, the most 
understandable of Kierkegaard’s 
works. Its main purpose is, 
however, not strictly autobio- 
graphical for the narrative is 
confined to the events of the pre- 
ceding seven or eight years. 

It was written to explain his 
position as a writer, and just 
because it became such an inti- 
mate revelation of himself was 
not published until after his 
death. His main purpose is to 
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explain and to justify his use of 
the aesthetic approach to his 
writings for the purpose of win- 
ning a following, so that later 
he could tell them that they are 
not Christians, and how they 
might become such—yet he 
ee adds “without author- 
i see 

He insists however that dur- 
ing the so-called aesthetic period 
his purpose was always relig- 
ious. 

The Point of View is a study 
in the psychology of leadership 
as an author, especially condi- 
tioned by the historical back- 
ground of established Protest- 
antism in Denmark of his time, 
by the fact that he lived in a 
town which was small enough 
so that he might become the ob- 
ject of ridicule, by the current 
trends in politics, theology and 
literature, and especially by his 
own personal experience of hav- 
ing become a poet because of 
an unfortunate love affair. 

The fact that many people call 
themselves Christians who are 
not, and are so recognized by 
the State, has at its base a, 
frightful illusion. Yet a writer 
who would tell them so bluntly 
as some religious enthusiasts by 
denunciation would not be lis- 
tened to. To dispel this illu- 
sion it cannot be attacked di- 
rectly but only by one who is 
a master of crowd psychology. 
It must be done by one who does 
not claim to be a Christian. 

Thus he admits carrying on 
a deception for the sake of the 
truth. His mode of life was 
made to conform to his main 
purpose during the aesthetic pe- 
riod. The deception was for the 
purpose of making a bad impres- 
sion personally. Although his 
works up to this point were pub- 
lished pseudonymously, the town 
was small and the authorship 
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might be guessed. He tells us 
that he took pains to be seen 
in public places, and to converse 
with all kinds of people so that 
am might be thought. of as an 
idler. 


In preparation for the issuing 
of the Concluding Postscripts 
which had a definitely religious 
purpose his mode of life had to 
be changed. He believed that as 


a religious writer he had to as- 


sume a polemic role and in turn 
be derided by opponents. 


In a section on the place of 
divine governance in his author- 
ship we have a warmly mystical 
account of his God-relationship 
as the greatest joy of his life, 
and an interpretation of his au- 
thorship as that of unconditional 
obedience. 


An insight into his conception 
of his task may be gathered from 
a quotation in which he stresses 
the importance of the individual 
as over against the crowd, and 
the race. In a note he says: 

I have not endeavoured 
with the slightest fraction 
of the talents granted me 
to express the thought... 
that the world is good, that 
it loves the truth, or de- 
sires the good, that the hu- 
man race is the truth or 
even is God, and that the 
task therefore is to content 
the age. On the contrary, 
I have endeavoured to ex- 
press the thought that the 
world, if not bad, is medio- 
cre, that “what the age de- 
mands” is foolishness and 
frippery; that in the eyes 
of the world the truth is a 
ludicrous exaggeration ; and 
that the good must suffer. 
I have endeavoured to ex- 
press the thought that to 
employ the category “race” 
to indicate what it is to be 
a man, and especially as an 
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indication of the highest at- 
tainment, is a misunder- 
standing and mere pagan- 
ism, because the race, man- 
kind, differs from an animal 
race, not merely by its gen- 
eral superiority as a race, 
but by the human charac- 
teristic that every single in- 
dividual within the race, is 
more than the race. This 
follows from the relation 
of the individual to God, and 
essentially this is Christian- 
ity, whose category “the in- 
dividual” is so much derided 
by this highly lauded Chris- 
tian age (pp. 112-3). 
Readers of Kierkegaard who 
are puzzled by his obscure style 
and flair for mystification, 
should read this book first. While 
the sense of vagueness will not 
be removed, it will at least be 
somewhat clearer that a great 
deal of it was consciously intro- 
duced for the double purpose of 
conforming to, and defeating the 
pettiness of his contemporary 


age. 
Hy GS. 


CONCLUDING SCIENTIFIC POST- 
SCRIPTS. By Soren Kierkegaard, 
translated by David F. Swenson and 
Walter Lowrie. Princeton University 
Press. Pp. 573. $6.00. 

For a number of years past 
as a result of the work of Karl 
Barth, Karl Heim, Miguel de 
Unamuno, Martin Heidegger 
and others, we have become fa- 
miliar with such terms as “cri- 
sis,” “tension,” “existence,” “the 
moment,” “dread,” etc., without 
any clear idea as to their source, 
since the literature from which 
they were derived was in the 
obscure Danish. Concluding Un- 
scientific Postscripts now trans- 
lated into the English enables 
us to trace most of these con- 
cepts to the works of Kierke- 
gaard, whose enigmatical writ- 
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ings were the inspiration of 
these movements. 

This work represents Kierke- 
gaard’s chief contribution to 
philosophy, in which he devel- 
ops certain ideas first proposed 
in his earlier Philosophical 
Fragments. As indicated by the 
title it was planned as a con- 
cluding work, but turned out to 
be the central point in his au- 
thorship. The word unscientific 
in the title is a bit puzzling be- 
cause it is the translation of a 
Danish word for which there is 
no exact English equivalent. It 
may also be translated simple 
and indicates the author’s ob- 
jection to the overweening pre- 
tentions of natural science in his 
day. The subject of the book is— 
How am I to become a Chris- 
tian, which is a subjective ques- 
tion as opposed to the more ob- 
jective one of, What is Chris- 
tianity. Book I discusses the ob- 
jective problem concerning the 
truth of Christianity in which 
the author crosses swords with 
a scholar by the name of Grundt- 
vig on certain matters regarding 
the historicity of the Bible and 
the church. Historical facts ob- 
jectively considered are shown 
to be only approximations. 

Book II raises the subjective 
problem, the relation of the sub- 
ject to the truth of Christianity 
and the problem of becoming a 
Christian. He acknowledges in- 
debtedness to Lessing, whom he 
interprets as emphasizing the 
subjectivity of religious truth. 
The subjectivity of Christianity 
is set over against the specula- 
tive philosophy of Hegelianism. 
Speculative philosophy professes 
to view religion eternally and 
from a theocentric view, not ex- 
istentially. It abstracts from the 
individual. 

As opposed to this our author 
holds that existence is becoming, 
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striving, a child of both the finite 
and the infinite. It is that by 
virtue of which life is lived in 
its entirety. The tension of in- 
wardness arises because Chris- 
tianity contains at its heart a 
paradox. One finds a paradox 
for example if he tries to under- 
stand the forgiveness of sins for 
he must despair of the under- 
standing. But in spite of this the 
inwardness of faith must lay 
hold of the paradox, and this 
struggle on the part of faith 
constitutes the tension of in- 
wardness. The error of the spec- 
ulative philosophy is in trying 
to transcend and remove the par- 
adox. Another paradox of Chris- 
tianity is that it is concerned 
with one’s eternal happiness, 
and yet this is dependent upon 
something historical. How can 
eternal happiness be based upon 
historical knowledge which at 
best is only an approximation. 
Christianity is a mystery and 
not a matter of knowledge. Ob- 
jective faith is the sum of doc- 
trinal propositions. Truth is im- 
possible objectively for existent 
beings, while subjectively truth 
exists for them in inwardness. 
Truth then is subjective. The 
inwardness of Christianity is a 
great passion like love. Chris- 
tianity is not a doctrine but an 
existential communication. 


The style of the book is not 
dogmatic in the ordinary intel- 
lectualistic sense, but is full of 
irony and studded with para- 
doxes, and is inordinately diffi- 
cult reading. He is especially 
ironical regarding Hegelian phil- 
osophy, dogmatic theology, the 
Christianity of the age, and par- 
ticularly Privatdocents. 

How can a reviewer argue 
with a subjectivist, or criticize 
a subjective faith? It is perhaps 
true that the whole tenor of 
modern science, philosophy and 
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theology toward objectivity and 
verification, by its very nature, 
tends to destroy subjectivity and 
the passion with which one holds 
to religious intuitions. Our au- 
thor’s position seems to rest en- 
tirely upon an absolute dicho- 
tomy between objectivity and 
subjectivity, whereas perhaps in 
most matters which involve faith 
and reason they intermingle. 
How can the truth of Christian- 
ity be communicated to others 
if it has no objective aspect? 

H. L. S. 


The Universal Language. 

THE INTENT OF THE ARTIST. By 
Sherwood Anderson, Thornton Wilder, 
Roger Sessions, William Lecaze, Edited, 
with an Introduction by Augusto Cen- 
teno. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. 1941. Pp. 162. $2.50. 
In this very interesting vol- 

ume of essays, four artists of 

distinction in their respective 
fields discuss the philosophy of 
the novel, the drama, music, and 
architecture. To their discus- 
sion Professor Centeno prefixes 

a prologue dealing with the phil- 

osophy of art in general. 

The late Sherwood Anderson, 
discussing ‘““Man and His Imagi- 
nation,” insists upon the neces- 
sity of the writer’s surrendering 
himself humbly to life as it is 
actually lived, and freeing his 
imagination from subservience 
to the mores of his time and 
place, except insofar as these 
mores provide him with subject- 
matter. Again, though his story 
may take off from actual charac- 
ters he has known, it will, as 
his imagination plays with them, 
develop and transform them into 
expressions of the writer’s self. 
He will involve them in situa- 
tions in which he has been in- 
volved, and involve himself in 
the situations he creates for 
them, pretending that he is they, 
and that they are he. Thus he, 
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and with him his reader, pass 
from the real to an imagined 
world, in which the reader un- 
dergoes the same reciprocal fu- 
sion with the characters as does 
the author. 

In “Some Thoughts on Play- 
writing,’ Mr. Wilder expresses 
much the same thought. In the 
drama, too, the playwright 
transports his audience from the 
world of reality to a world of 
imagination. Like the novelist 
again, he effects a reciprocal 
fusion of himself and his audi- 
ence with his characters. He 
differs, however, from the novel- 
ist in that the different interpre- 
tations given his characters by 
the actors impersonating them 
make the actors in a sense co- 
authors of his play. Further- 
more, his plot is staged and en- 
acted in “a perpetual present, 
whereas a novel is staged and 
enacted in the past.” 

The musician, says Mr. Ses- 
sions, is like all other creative 
artists, a doer and a maker, not 
a thinker. His art, however, is 
unique in that its subject mat- 
ter is simple sound, addressed 
only to the ear and deployed only 
in time, through movement in 
time alone. Its appeal is primar- 
ily kinaesthetic—through tempo 
with its variations in velocity, 
beat, pitch, and rhythm. Har- 
mony, however, is purely audi- 
tory, resting, as it does, on an 
endless extension and elabora- 
tion in time of the “relationships 
implicit in the nature of a sin- 
gle tone.’”’ Confined to such ex- 
tension and elaboration, music 
can never be properly descrip- 
tive either of perceptual or emo- 
tional experience. What it does 
is to set vibrating the fundamen- 
tal energies of our psychic life 
upon which the emotions rest. 
The Prelude to Tristan and 
Isolde, for example, describes 
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neither Tristan nor Isolde nor 
the passion called love, nor the 
tragedy in which that passion 
involved them. It stirs rather 
the profound psychic tensions, 
the ultimate restlessness and un- 
oriented and unquenched long- 
ings by which the human being 
is ceaselessly goaded and driven. 


The rest of Mr. Session’s essay 
is a description of how the musi- 
cian composes. Starting from a 
sudden or gradual inspiration 
which determines the style, he 
develops a vision or conception 
of the whole perceived in terms 
of a foreshortened, unelaborated 
procession of sound. This deter- 
mines the form of his work. The 
conception is then elaborated ac- 
cording to certain fundamental 
principles of music like associa- 
tion, progression and contrast, 
by means of which larger and 
more intricate auditory and tem- 
poral patterns are continuously 
unfolded within the essential 
outlines of the composition as a 
whole. 

The architect is differently sit- 
uated from both the writer and ~ 
the musician. His immediate 
subject matter is spatial masses, 
which, however, he must con- 
form to a more fundamental sub- 
ject-matter of human needs. He 
cannot create, says Mr. Lescaze, 
he can only imitate, in the ab- 
sence of contemporary and con- 
crete situations. He needs “the 
reality of human beings, of their 
requirements, of their needs, the 
reality of definite situations be- 
fore he can begin to work.” He 
must identify himself in his 
imagination with his clients, 
with their businesses, their fam- 
ilies, their personalities, and 
must treat them and build about 
them much as a writer con- 
structs his novel or his drama 
about his characters. In so do- 
ing he should be no more bound 
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by the style of another person, 
or time, or place, than one writer 
or musician would be bound by 
the style of another. Novelists 
do not all think they must re- 
produce the literary style of 
some former or foreign author— 
nor does their public demand 
that they should do so. Why 
then, should an architect repro- 
duce, or why should his clients 
demand that he reproduce, in his 
work the architectural styles of 
other times and places? An ar- 
chitect’s style should be deter- 
mined by nothing but “an inter- 
est so complete in the life of 
today as it is lived by his fellow- 
men that it would amount to an 
irresistible and passionate urge 
to express it in terms of their 
and his architecture.” 

The gist of Professor Cen- 
teno’s comment is as follows: 
“Art is a pure, irreducible ac- 
tivity, one that supplies its own 
peculiar content, provides its 
own meaning, and includes its 
own morality.” It is at once a 
possession of and a surrender 
to an immediate quality, a “liv- 
ingness” of life, which defies 
and escapes moral and scientific 
limitations, separates its creator 
from the practical pursuits of 
“normal” life, and frequently 
brings him into conflict with the 
mores of his time and place. In 
addition to an “intent” to pos- 
sess the “livingness” of life in 
its entirety, the artist has to ex- 
press himself to “a spectator col- 
lective or individual he has cho- 
sen in his own mind, and whom 
he represents during the process 
of composition.” This sets the 
“extent” of his work, and “in- 
tent” plus “extent,” determine 
its “content.”” These factors are 
not constants but variables, 
which develop and modify one 
another as he creates, and by the 
one upon which central and final 
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emphasis is placed, the type and 
the value of the work as a whole 
are constituted. 


In great works of art the ac- 
cent is upon the intent. Their 
content invites us to enter into 
them and see what that intent 
is. The greater they are, the 
wider in time and space the ex- 
tent of that invitation. If their 
extent is too limited, their con- 
tent, however much we may es- 
teem it culturally, leaves them 
outside of us and our aesthetic 
interests. We never take them 
with us from the museums in 
which we admire them — but 
leave them hanging there. This 
is the case with much of the art 
of the past. We admire it—from 
the outside—but we cannot fuse 
ourselves with it, and make it 
contemporary and part of our 
present, lived life. We find it 
significant but not aesthetically 
moving. Such art is, in Profes- 
sor Centeno’s coined word exes- 
tering. The failure to distin- 
guish between the ewxestering 
and the aesthetically interesting 
and uninteresting as well as be- 
tween the factors of “intent,” 
“extent,” and “content,” in a 
work of art is the root of much 
unsatisfactory art-criticism. 


B. A. G. Fuller. 


THE AESTHETIC SENTIMENT: A 
Criticism and an Original Excursion. 
By Helge Lundholm. Sci-Art Publish- 
ers. Cambridge, Mass. Pp. 223. $2.50. 
This very stimulating book 

may be criticized unfavorably in 

two respects. The interpenetra- 
tion of its criticism of Samuel 

Alexander, whom the author, 

however, much admires, and of 

the writer’s own views, pro- 
duces some confusion and lack 
of balance. This is all the more 
to be regretted as the “original 
excursion” is quite able to stand 
on its own merits, with no need 
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of Alexander either as a sup- 
port or as a foil. Again, the in- 
troduction of metaphysics into 
the discussion is not altogether 
happy, especially when it takes 
the form of somewhat prema- 
ture recourse to metaphysical ex- 
planations. However, these de- 
fects pertain rather to the form 
and organization of the book 
than to its substance which is 
admirable. 


This substance I interpret as 
follows: our cognitive and cona- 
tive reactions to all our experi- 
ence are of two sorts. They may 
be dictated by particular drives 
and desires which are “centrip- 
etal,” concerned with experience 
in its bearing upon ourselves, 
and interested in the ends and in 
the means for attaining them, 
determined by our specific hu- 
man impulses. Or they may be 
dictated by a centrifugal impulse 
of “general curiosity,” with 
which the organism is also en- 
dowed, that “appears to aim at 
understanding the sheer subject- 
object relations of an infinite va- 
riety of kinds,” irrespective of 
the practical bearings of those 
objects and those relations upon 
our particular needs and prefer- 
ences. 


Conjoined with our “special 
impulses” and made subservient 
to them, “general curiosity,” 
with the aid of memory, becomes 
the agent whereby we recognize 
and contemplate ends, plan 
means, predict and reason. But 
it may be also indulged in for 
its own sake and finds its satis- 
faction in mere contemplation— 
as in the case of (1) reverie and 
day dreaming, (2) the entertain- 
ment of logical and mathematical 
truth, and (8) aesthetic experi- 
ence. Aesthetic satisfaction dif- 
fers from the pleasures of idle 
reverie and agrees with logico- 
mathematical contemplative sat- 
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isfaction, in that it delights in 
law and order and consecutive 
process governed by a dominant 
postulate—elements that in its 
case take on the form of unified, 
harmonious and balanced pat- 
terns of experience. It is, how- 
ever, distinguished from logic 
and mathematics by the affec- 
tive and emotional appeal, the 
empathy and the “animation,” 
with which it invests its subject 
matter. 

Aesthetic creation results 
from a union of “general curios- 
ity” with another fundamental 
human, and for that matter, 
widely diffused animal impulse 
—the tendency “to create ob- 
jects of a relatively permanent 
and enduring nature.” Canal- 
ized by the special impulses, the 
constructive tendency creates 
objects of utility ; but in the serv- 
ice of “general curiosity” it cre- 
ates also art-objects useless for 
any other purpose than that of 
being contemplated.” One and 
the same object may of course 
satisfy, and be created for the 
purpose of satisfying, both prac- 
tical and aesthetic interest. Nor, 
I think, would Dr. Lundholm 
quarrel with the functionalists, 
since contemplation of appropri- 
ateness to function might well 
be an integral portion of aes- 
thetic satisfaction, for the want 
of which that satisfaction would 
be jarred, as delight in logical 
coherence is jarred by absurdity. 
Nevertheless if an object is to be 
an art-object, we must enjoy 
contemplating it in and for it- 
self in addition to, if not instead 
of, enjoying its functional fitness 
as a means to some further end. 

What goes on in the mind 
when creating or appreciating 
aesthetic objects? Man achieves 
human status, and here the au- 
thor agrees with Freud, by a 
sublimation of his primitive 
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drives, desires, passions, and 
emotions. The moral and social 
order sublimates them practi- 
cally by submitting them to pro- 
tective and gregarious satisfac- 
tions. Art, along with logic and 
mathematics and science, subli- 
mates human experience by 
turning it into an object of con- 
templation in which “general 
curiosity” finds fulfillment. By 
so doing, and here Professor 
Lundholm agrees with Hirn, 
frustrations and emotional ten- 
sions set up by the strain of 
moral and social sublimation 
are relieved both in the artist 
and the spectator. Indeed, we 
might add on our own account 
that art is an ultimate refuge 
and relief, since to it, as to sci- 
ence, no subject-matter is for- 
bidden, whatever its practical 
and moral bearings may be, 
which is capable of being made 
primarily an object of disinter- 
ested contemplation and a satis- 
faction of “general curiosity” 
rather than of “special impulse.” 
And, I think we might go so far 
as to say that since no theoreti- 
cal limit can be placed upon the 
power of art to turn objects of 
practical and moral interests 
into objects of contemplation, 
and since practical limits are 
highly relative to time and 
place, art should always be ex- 
perimental and daring and de- 
fiant of any censorship save that 
of its own intrinsic laws. 


Finally, what are the sources 
of the artist’s inspiration and ge- 
nius? In answering this ques- 
tion, Dr. Lundholm disagrees 
with both Alexander and Bosan- 
quet, who maintain that the 
challenge of the material with 
which the artist works plays an 
important part in arousing, sus- 
taining, and guiding artistic 
creation. Inspiration, if it comes 
from without, comes from “outer 
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objects” of great loves and hates, 
aspirations and devotions, not 
from paint and stone, chisel and 
brush. Moreover, when all is 
said and done, inspiration arises 
from within the artist’s self. 
Whence it bubbles up within 
him, who knows? Perhaps from 
tapping some great source of ac- 
cumulated cosmic experience 
and wisdom. Perhaps, indeed, 
both the creation and the appre- 
ciation of art are “a reflection 
or sharing of the attitude of a 
supreme being, perhaps of some 
supreme being to whom the con- 
templative state is the natural 
state because he is too omnipo- 
tent and omniscient to have suf- 
fered struggle or agony.” How- 
ever this may be, Dr. Lundholm 
seems to agree with many other 
students of aesthetics, that the 
aesthetic value is an ultimate 
and autonomous value which the 
universe produces in the very act 
of producing human life itself. 
B. A. G. F. 


The God-Intoxicated. 
SPINOZA AND RELIGION. By Elmer E. 


Powell. Chapman and Grimes, Boston. 

Pp. xv, 344, $2.50. 

This work is a second edition 
of a book by Dr. Powell pub- 
lished in 1906. Starting from 
the premise that so called ‘‘re- 
ligious’’ experience, if it is the 
truly religious, “acquires as its 
object a personal God,” and that 
such terms as immortality, sin, 
repentance, salvation, prayer, 
and the like have no real mean- 
ing unless used in the sense in 
which they are employed by or- 
thodox Christian theologians, 
the author has no difficulty in 
showing that Spinoza’s teaching 
is irreligious, that it substitutes 
“a de-spiritualized world for 
God,” and that “The right name” 
for it. “is Atheistic Monism.” 
However, suspecting quite prop- 
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erly that such a description is 
something of an argumentum ad 
populum, which many of his 
readers will have no difficulty in 
converting into an argumentum 
ad hominem, he hastens to clear 
Spinoza’s character by assuring 
us that the term “Atheistic Mon- 
ism” is to be taken “in no way 
as dishonoring the blameless 
man who created the system.” 
In short, Spinoza, though an 
atheist because he did not believe 
in a personal God, and in spite 
of the fact that he did not agree 
with orthodox Christian theolo- 
gians as to the meaning of cer- 
tain stock theological terms, was 
not, as one might naturally in- 
fer, a disreputable person. 


To prove that Spinoza was an 
atheist in the sense in which Dr. 
Powell uses the term—a fact so 
obvious to any reader of Spinoza 
that it requires no proof—is a 
work of supererogation. But all 
such works by definition excel in 
merit, and the very scholarly and 
readable account of the Spino- 
zistic system with which the au- 
thor supports his conclusions is 
the best part of the book and 
a valuable addition to the litera- 
ture dealing with the subject. 
Indeed, there is a certain irony 
in the unnecessary elaboration 
of so sound a minor premise in 
a syllogism whose major premise 
and whose conclusion are weak, 
to say the least. 

That this elaboration is some- 
what biased goes without saying. 
Fortunately, however, Spinoza 
speaks for himself and does not 
have to be distorted for the pur- 
pose of proving the author’s 
point. Moreover, Spinoza is a 
philosopher who invites bias. 
Like all great teachers who 
make of the truth as they see it 
a way of life, he is one who sets 
the world both for him and 
against him. Dr. Powell finds 
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him “godless”; others found 
and find him ‘“God-intoxicated.” 
Dr. Powell considers “the intel- 
lectual love of God” no love at 
all; others consider it the no- 
blest, the most unselfish and the 
most “spiritual” love of which. 
the human soul is capable. 

Obviously, Dr. Powell’s argu- 
ments and conclusion stand or 
fall according as his initial pre- 
mise regarding the nature of 
religion is sound or unsound. 
Into that question we need go no 
further than to say that cer- 
tainly the premise is highly dis- 
putable and that inferences 
drawn from dubious premises 
are apt to be dubious themselves. 
We must however, note that his 
arguments involve a petitio prin- 
cipti from start to finish, exem- 
plified by his rebuke to William 
James for having failed in The 
Varieties of Religious Eupert- 
ence “to recognize the truth 
(sic) that religion requires a 
personal object.” This begs the 
question and assumes the point 
at issue. For that matter, were 
the truth such, there could be no 
“varieties” of religious experi- 
ence at all, since all except Dr. 
Powell’s variety would be ruled 
out by arbitrary definition and 
classified as irreligious. 

It would be more modest, and 
we think more correct of Dr. 
Powell to present his particular 
view of the object of religious 
experience less dogmatically. 
But even as a hypothesis it 
would of necessity make strange 
bedfellows if carried to its logi- 
cal conclusion. Hume, it will be 
remembered, pointed out with 
amiable malice that, if the su- 
perfluous and undemonstrable 
assumption of the existence of 
an external world — in other 
words, the Attribute of Exten- 
sion — were dropped from Spi- 
noza’s “hideous hypothesis,” 
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that hypothesis would be almost 
indistinguishable from the ideal- 


istic hypothesis of good Bishop 
Berkeley. So, too, an observer 
animated by like amiable malice 
might point out that “those sen- 
timents for which,” as Hume 
smilingly remarks, “Spinoza is 
so justly infamous,” are essen- 
tially indistinguishable from the 
sentiments for which Plotinus, 
St. John of the Cross, Meister 
BKekhart and all the great mys- 
tics of all religions, times, and 
places are so justly famous. For, 
one and all they unanimously 
insist, like Spinoza, that God is 
not “a personal object” cozily 
tucked up along with Bishop 
Berkeley and St. John of the 
Cross. Spinoza, for an Atheistic 
Monist, has not fared so badly. 
B. A. G. F. 


Problems of Today. 


REASON, SOCIAL MYTHS AND DE- 
MOCRACY. By Sidney Hook. The John 
Day Company, New York. Pp. xii, 302. 
$3.00. 


Sidney Hook’s is a challeng- 
ing book. A perusal of chapter 
headings in itself is sure to cre- 
ate an interest in the discussion. 
When we read such titles as: 
“Conflicts in Ways of Belief’; 
“Abstractions in Social In- 
quiry”; “Knowledge and Inter- 
est”; “The Folklore of Capital- 
ism’; “On Ideas as Weapons” ; 
“Integral Humanism”; ‘What 
is Living and Dead in Marx- 
ism”; “Reflections on the Rus- 
sian Revolution” ; “Dialectic and 
Nature”; “Science and the New 
Obscurantism’”’; “The Mythol- 
ogy of Class Science”; “The 
Democratic Way of Life,” we 
become immediately aware that 
the subject matter discussed is 
of the utmost interest and im- 
portance to present day prob- 
lems. Nor could we easily find 
one better fitted to discuss them 
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than is the author. A special 
timeliness is, we believe, to be 


found in the discussion of Marx- 
ism and the Russian Revolution. 
A careful reading of these chap- 
ters throws much light on the 
present situation and affords 
valuable knowledge for the fu- 
ture. He takes pains to show the 
essentially undemocratic princi- 
ples of the present regime in 
Russia, and leads to the fervent 
prayer that out of the present 
conflict may arise a new day of 
freedom for the Russian people. 


There is so much of illumi- 
nation in the book that it is no 
easy task to point out what to 
some of us will seem its short- 
comings. It does not rise above 
the prejudices philosophical and 
otherwise of the author, and at 
times seems to fall into the very 
obscurantism with which he 
charges others. This is one of 
the commonest weaknesses of 
modern discussion. One begins 
by damning all other abstrac- 
tions but his own. Next one pro- 
ceeds to assert that while all 
other abstractions are unscien- 
tific his is scientific and is there- 
fore true. At times this leads to 
obscurity and even contradic- 
tion. In the way of dismissing 
religion and even all philosophies 
except those of John Dewey, he 
writes: 

It is an interesting fact, 
however, that social action 
is the mother of inspira- 
tion and not, as_ usually 
imagined, its  off-spring. 
The causes of a movement 
are rarely, if ever to be 
found in its inspiring be- 
liefs and doctrines. But the 
results of a movement can- 
not be explained without 
reference to them. For they 
determine the ways of ac- 
tion. (Pp. 3-4) 

We must confess that we are 
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too dull to distinguish between 
a cause and that which deter- 
mines a way of action. But of 
course having thus easily gotten 
rid of all inspirational causes 
the way is clear to claim every- 
thing for science as he interprets 
it. All other science such as Mr. 
Eddington’s is “nonsense” (P. 
32), since the latter draws as- 
surance for the reality of human 
freedom from the existence in 
atomic action of the Principle 
of Uncertainty. If of course on 
the other hand Eddington had 
affirmed that the Principle of 
Uncertainty proves there is no 
freedom that would have been 
good science. However, this sort 
of thing is so certain that it and 
it alone is scientific that it is 
impervious to criticism. To 
some it looks like the very bigo- 
try it condemns. However, one 
must be prepared in a work 
which provides so much of value 
to overlook the idiosyncracies 
of its philosophy. 
| 5 Arua heed yh 


BEGIN HERE. By Dorothy Sayers. Har- 
court Brace, New York. Pp. xii, 156. 
$2.00. 


Dorothy Sayers’ Begin Here 
is a most readable though brief 
account of the underlying forces 
that have built our western civ- 
ilization and of the moral and 
spiritual principles, long over- 
looked on which peace and de- 
cency can once more be estab- 
lished. She sees straight, in that 
she realizes the real contempt 
into which both religion and cul- 
tural learning have fallen in an 
age to which materialism has 
become the dominant philosophy 
and economics is held to contain 
the ultimate truth, causal expla- 
nation and cure for all things. 
She shows that our civilization 
as well as our democracy has 
been built on the Christian prin- 
ciple of the intrinsic worth of 
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the individual, who with the 
dreams of automatic progress 
and scientific salvation has been 
scorned as a factor in the situa- 
tion. It is not then to be won- 
dered at that material and im- 
personal power, science and the 
machine threaten the whole 
structure of modern society, for 
there is one thing without which 
that society has no amalgam and 
must drop into chaos. That one 
element is personal, and it is 
faith, even good faith, which 
makes treaties and understand- 
ings dependable. 


I wish, [she writes,] only 
to emphasize two facts: 
first, that the principles to 
which we are now clinging 
amid the wreck of the phil- 
osophies are the Christian 
principles of the Western 
Mediterranean civilization ; 
that they are rocking be- 
neath us because we have 
knocked away the founda- 
tion of eternal values on 
which they were built, and 
that unless we can find some 
eternal basis on which to 
rest them, they will founder 
and our civilization with 
them. And, secondly: That 
the Spiritual Man is so ut- 
terly a part of our nature 
that we cannot cast him out. 

A little book which for clear- 
ness of expression and depth of 
thought would be difficult to 


excel, 
Rata 


Persecution is Anti-Christ. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
TOLERATION IN ENGLAND (1640- 
1660). By W. K. Jordan. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge. Pp. 499. $5.00. 
In these days when the temp- 
tation is strong toward the re- 
pression of speech and press, and 
the setting off of whole groups 
for special and distinct treat- 
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ment it would be well if every- 
one could read and heed these 
pages which detail the struggle 
for tolerance that took place in 
England during the days of the 
English Reformation. Dr. Jor- 
dan in this treatise brings to a 
highly successful close the series 
of volumes of which this is the 
fourth. This is by no means the 
least interesting of the series 
for it brings before us many of 
the great names which everyone 
knows but about whom most 
know very little. The period is 
fascinating because it was the 
time in which arose the great 
variety of Protestant sects which 
were to divide more and more 
upon unimportant points of the- 
ology. One sign of a new epoch 
in religious history may very 
well be seen in the present en- 
deavors to bring together in one 
these various divisionary move- 
ments. The author gives us a 
digest from the writings of the 
principals and of many of the 
minor actors which is of exceed- 
ing value in tracing the various 
political issues through which 
England finally arrived at the 
conclusion that there could be 
neither peace nor safety for the 
state short of full freedom not 
only of worship but also of opin- 
ion and expression. This victory 
was won nowhere more surely 
than in England and has been 
the basis of English liberty ever 
since. 

Americans and particularly 
New Englanders will read with 
special interest the part played 
in the struggle for freedom, of 
Sir Harry Vane, for a short sea- 
son, Governor of Massachusetts 
Colony and _ greatly revered 
there, albeit his contribution was 
a bit lacking in sober consis- 
tency. Sir Matthew Hale’s is 
also a name long remembered in 
America. Then there were the 
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Cambridge Platonists who 
wielded such power in the 
thought both of England and 
America, such as Richard Whit- 
cote, Ralph Cudworth, and 
Henry More, who had so much to 
do with the rise of liberal relig- 
ious thought in America and 
gave impetus to the Unitarian 
interpretation of religion. There 
are some indeed that feel that 
Cudworth was as important a 
factor in the mental development 
of Emerson as was his contact 
with Carlyle which is so often 
given as the principal explana- 
tion for the trend of Emerson’s 
philosophy. The reading of Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System of 
the Universe during a vacation 
at the Old Manse at Concord 
may have had not a little to do 
with the first essay on “Nature” 
as well as that on “The Over 
Soul.” But this is only a slight 
indication of the effect that Cud- 
worth had on American clerical 
thinkers as well as in England 
itself. 

Then there was John Milton 
of whose intellectual pilgrimage 
from an extreme Calvinism to a 
more liberal view, and eventual 
committal to a demand for full 
freedom of religious opinion. 
The chapters on James Harring- 
ton, the Utopian, and his more 
or less conservative counterpart, 
Thomas Hobbes, are especially 
illuminating. The more liberal 
thought of the Established 
Church is represented in such 
characters as those of Thomas 
Fuller and Jeremy Taylor. One 
section is devoted to the growing 
liberalism of the Catholic party, 
who came to see that in tolera- 
tion alone was there hope for 
their survival. 

The timeliness of this book is 
a strange commentary on those 
recurring issues that arise with 
every era of revolution. We do 
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not need to settle anew the prob- 
lem of religious freedom. The 
contest today has settled into 
one between Totalitarianism and 


Democracy, with Democracy yet 
to define itself and make its mes- 
sage clear to the peoples of the 
earth. And eventually it is a 
religious question still, not of 
opinion as to the correct inter- 
pretation of Christianity, but as 
to whether the Christian empha- 
sis on the intrinsic value of the 
individual shall prevail over the 
theory that he is to be the slave 
of systems, ideologies, class or 
special privileges. A part of this 
struggle too hinges on the right 
of individual opinion and ex- 
pression. For this reason the 
story of the establishment of 
English and American freedom 
is one of special timeliness at 
this moment. 

Dr. Jordan is to be congratu- 
lated on the skill and smoothness 
with which he has brought unity 
into his work and made readable 
and interesting what might in 
less skillful hands have been ex- 
ceedingly dull. 

Roloc. 


Man a Machine? 


MAN ON HIS NATURE. By Sir Charles 
Sherrington. The Gifford Lectures, Edin- 
burgh, 1937-1938. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 413. $3.75. 

Sir Charles Sherrington’s Gif- 
ford Lectures, Man on His Na- 
ture, demand the most careful 
reading and critical attention, 
but it would not be too extrava- 
gant to describe it as one of the 
most important books of the dec- 
ade. It is not easy reading and 
without the most careful atten- 
tion from beginning to end may 
be confusing to many readers. 
The first two hundred and ninety 
pages or so will please the wild- 
est mechanistic materialist, for 
Sir Charles seems to assume that 
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the only reality is that which 
falls within the scope of scien- 
tific investigation. Professor 
Hocking has in a recent maga- 
zine article called attention to 


the method of science, which 
has been to choose its field in the 
plane of visible or sensual phe- 
nomena. This is a legitimate 
choice. One could set out to 
measure his world arithmeti- 
cally, that is, to discover every- 
thing that falls within the range 
of commensurability. Such a 
science would no doubt yield in- 
teresting and useful informa- 
tion. In this spirit science has 
decided to discard all explana- 
tions except those that fall with- 
in the range of the physical 
senses. To this end it discards 
the notion of God, the supernat- 
ural, mind and spiritual value 
as not falling within the range 
of its investigation. So far this 
is a legitimate method. But as 
Professor Hocking points out 
many scientists then proceed to 
assume that there is no reality 
which falls outside their field, 
and so have discarded the con- 
cept of God, mind, and moral 
values as unreal myth and super- 
stition. It would be quite as 
correct for the arithmetician 
cited above to conclude that 
there are no facts except those 
of an arithmetical nature. This 
is the commonest error of mod- 
ern thinking and one that ac- 
counts for the grave moral and 
spiritual impasse into which the 
world has now come. 

The author begins his inquiry 
then on the basis of what can 
be known about the self from 
the standpoint of the material- 
istic scientist. Here the mate- 
rialist will rub his hands with 
glee as Sir Charles seems to 
identify thought with chemical 
action and to erect Time and 
other absolutes of a mechanical 
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nature into an agent of evolu- 
tion with personal qualities but 
without personality. Here the 
theist is all too likely to give up 
in disgust, feeling that he has 


gotten at the bottom of the au-’ 


thor’s meaning. This is just the 
point where he needs to keep on 
reading for.the conclusion is all 
the more powerful for this man- 
ner of treatment. The result is 
that the materialist can make 
no complaint that the last and 
least argument in his favor has 
been overlooked. It turns out in 
the end that there are facts con- 
cerning which science as such 
has no bearing. It is impotent 
the moment it attempts to go 
“ beyond its chosen field, those 
facts which are within the range 
of physical measurement. 
... Thoughts, feelings, and 
so on are not amenable to 
the energy (matter) con- 
cept. They lie outside it. 
Therefore they lie outside 
Natural Science. If as you 
say thoughts are an out- 
come of the brain we as stu- 
dents using the energy-con- 
cept know nothing of it; as 
followers of natural science 
we know nothing of it; as 
followers of natural science 
we know nothing of any re- 
lation between thoughts and 
the brain, except as a gross 
correlation in time and 
space. ... The categories of 
living and lifeless as re- 
gards science disappear; 
there is no radical scientific 
difference between living 
and dead. Time was when 
to think and to breathe were 
on an equality as attributes 
of life. Now, living, so far 
as breathing, moving, as- 
similating, growing, repro- 
ducing, etc., amount to life, 
has by natural science been 
accounted for—some might 
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say, “explained.” There is 
nothing in them which does 
not fall within the province 
of science. They are chem- 
istry and physics. But 
though living is analysable 
and describable by natural 
science, that associate of 
living, thought, escapes and 
remains refractory to nat- 
ural science. In fact nat- 
ural science repudiates it as 
something outside its ken. 
A radical distinction has 
therefore arisen between 
life and mind. The former 
is an affair of chemistry and 
physics; the latter escapes 
chemistry and physics. . 
(Pp. 290-91) 

Mind, for anything per- 
ception can compass, goes 
therefore in our _ spatial 
world more ghostly than a 
ghost. Invisible, intangible, 
it is a thing not even of 
outline; it is not a “thing.” 
It remains without sensual 
confirmation, and remains 
without it for ever. Stripped 
to nakedness there remains 
to it but itself. What then 
does that amount to? All 
that counts in life. Desire, 
zest, truth, love, knowledge, 
“values,” and, seeking meta- 
phor to eke out expression, 
hell’s depth and heaven’s ut- 
most height. Naked mind. 
We live at a moment hith- 
erto unmatched, for our 
planet has just evolved mind 
in us to the pitch that we 
can take in our local situa- 
tion of this present as we 
walk her side. (P. 357.) 

There is another point at 
which the author handles the 
subject with great clearness and 
that is in the definition of the 
self : 

... This “I” belongs more 
immediately to our aware- 
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ness than does even the spa- 
tial world about us, for it is 
directly experienced. It is 
the “self.” Yet never has 
it been seen, or felt, or al- 
though it has language has 
it been heard. (P. 330) 
... Strictly, the observation 
and fact underlying the non- 
sensual concept and its “I” 
are, we may think, more at 
first hand and more unim- 
pugnable than are those un- 
derlying the spatial concept 
and its “things.” (P. 336) 
But the climax of the series 
comes in the final chapter where 
the whole process of evolution 
is shown to provide the sugges- 
tion that the movement of crea- 
tion has been in the direction of 
the creation of free spirits who 
may consciously arrive at that 
cooperation of living cells to pro- 
duce the lower orders of life. 
The predatory forms of life must 
give way to higher: 
. .. That the predatory as 
a way of life is still ob- 
served by our newer forms 
of life is in its measure an 
indictment against them. It 
is in principle a status quo 
persisted in after becoming 
due to disappear. “Might is 
right” as a principle in the 
newest phase of life would 
seem doomed because it ex- 
emplifies in principle a sta- 
tus quo. Therefore, that 
predacious man has an im- 
mensely long tradition be- 
hind him is no sanction for 
him; it may be an excuse, 
but would authorize ana- 
chronism. It would seem 
that homo praedatorius is in 
a backwater unreached by 
the tide which set in some 
millennia since. The great 
revealed religions bringing 
their altruism are evidence 
of that new tide. (P. 396) 
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. . . Under evolution the 
motto of the planet has been 
“more life’; under man’s 
leadership it should be “bet- 
ter life”, (Pi3s8)i..7 Who 
shall foretell the possibili- 
ties of the future? If in the 
past the cohesion of fami- 
lies of cells in due course 
transformed the whole out- 
look of life upon the planet, 
shall not the psychical co- 
hesion of individual lives 
earry that transformation 
further, with such conse- 
quences to the flowering of 
life as beggar our fancy to 
conceive? (P. 388) 


This is not only a book to be 
borrowed and carefully read by 
scientists, theists, and _ intelli- 
gent people, it is a book to be 
purchased and pondered and un- 
derscored, for it answers a thou- 
sand questions which are trou- 
bling many earnest and devout 
minds. 

The purist in language will be 
exasperated by the excessive use 
of the verb “surround” as a 
noun synonymous with environ- 
ment which might please an 
American cowboy as somewhat 
equivalent to the roundup of 
herds on the range. By contrast 
we have a less rare usage of 
truant as a verb. These are de- 
partures in language from the 
staid forms of the Gifford Lec- 
tures but they can be forgiven in 
thought and presentation which 
shows a similar originality and 
virility. 

Lad ee 


Two Confederate Poets. 


THE LAST YEARS OF HENRY TIM- 
ROD. Edited by Jay B. Hubbell. Duke 
University Press. Pp. xi, 184. $2.50. 

FATHER TABB: POET, PRIEST, SOL- 
DIER, WIT. By Gordon Blair. Whit- 
tet & Shepperson, Richmond. Pp. 69. 


It is fitting that the volumes 
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under review should have been 
published at approximately the 
same time. They have much in 
common. Neither is a biography, 
but both supply narratives on 
which future biographies must 
draw. Neither pretends to a final 
interpretation of its subject, but 
both bring that interpretation 
appreciably nearer. Neither is a 
book of selections, but both con- 
tain new documents of interest 
and value. Neither is the advo- 
cate of a cause, but each con- 
cerns a poet mainly remem- 
bered in connection with the 
Confederacy. 

Even in the nature of their 
material the two volumes are 
somewhat alike. Professor Hub- 
bell’s contains seven of Timrod’s 
uncollected prose pieces, four of 
his uncollected poems, some of 
his letters to Hayne, and some of 
the, letters he received from 
Simms and Whittier. Mr. Blair’s 
contains letters and poems by 
Tabb and a number of letters 
Tabb received from Lanier. 

In method Professor Hubbell 
is scholarly without being aloof. 
He presents facts with detach- 
ment and adheres to scholarly 
form. The one noticeable fault 
in his volume is typographical ; 
with comment and excerpt 
printed in identical type and of 
uniform indention, a reader is 
puzzled at times to detect where 
one leaves off and the other be- 
gins. Mr. Blair is, in method, 
personal and reminiscent with- 
out being vaporish. He gives ex- 
cerpts from what Tabb wrote, 
not to the great, but to a close 
friend, and pictures Tabb 
through the years as the friend 
saw him, but passages and 
glimpses are neither biased nor 
trivial. Quite as revealing, be- 
sides being of worth and charm, 
are the letters from Lanier to 
Tabb. 
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As men Timrod and Tabb 
were alike in that both stood 
somewhat apart from their fel- 
lows. Timrod, a South Caro- 
linian, owed his isolation to ill 
health and poverty. Afflicted 
with tuberculosis, he suffered 
hemorrhages from the exertions 
of active service. In the eco- 
nomic extremity of the post- 
bellum South he often lacked 
bread, and his early death may 
in large part be traced to mal- 
nutrition. Tabb, a Virginian, 
after running the blockade, was 
captured and imprisoned at 
Point Lookout, where he made 
the acquaintance of Lanier. In 
post-bellum days he embraced 
Catholicism, a step which alien- 
ated many of his friends though 
leaving men like Lanier as 
staunchly devoted to him as ever. 
He lived into the present cen- 
tury, teaching in a Catholic col- 
lege in Maryland. In tempera- 
ment the two men differed. Tim- 
rod, despondent and rather dis- 
trustful, and other-worldly with- 
al, was gentle and, though pa- 
triotic, devoid of sectional ran- 
cor. Tabb, crowd-dodging and 
quietly efficient, could lapse when 
with friends into merry wit and 
orgies of punning; yet he could 
be stern on principle and he was 
an unreconstructed rebel till his 
death. 

As a poet Timrod was the 
more richly gifted. With his 
skill in technique he could rise 
without strain to the ornate and 
the sweeping, yet could become 
classic in poise and repression, 
as in the closing stanza of the 
“Ode at Magnolia Cemetery.” 
“Ethnogenesis” and “The Cot- 
ton Boll” are the top achieve- 
ments of Southern wartime poe- 
try. Indeed it is as a poet of 
the Confederate cause that Tim- 
rod is remembered. The fact is 
ironic. He was, as Professor 
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Hubbell remarks, “singularly 
free from Southern literary pro- 


vincialism,” and had he been 
given twenty more years of life, 
Hubbell speculates that “war 
poems would bulk no larger in 
his collected poems than do 
Whitman’s war poems in Leaves 
of Grass.” Tabb was wanting 
in power to amplify and expand; 
his fame has languished from 
the fact that readers can bring 
to mind not a single piece of 
stately dimensions. But no other 
man born in America can carve 
you a poetic cherrystone more 
neatly than he. 


G. G. 


Cooper in Couplets. 


THE SONG OF JED SMITH. By John 
G. Neihardt. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Pp. 113. $1.90. 

Many years ago John G. Nei- 
hardt began a series of narra- 
tive poems which, completed in 
the present volume, form to- 
gether a Cycle of the West. In 
time they extend from 1822, 
when the Ashley-Henry men 
went from St. Louis up the Mis- 
souri river, to 1892, when the 
battle of Wounded Knee was 
fought. In space they cover the 
great plains westward from the 
Mississippi. In subject they com- 
prise the impingement of white 
upon Indian civilization in this 
area until the redskins were sub- 
jugated. The scope of Mr. Nei- 
hardt’s achievement has caused 
him to be referred to as “an 
American Homer.” We think of 
him as more nearly a metrical 
Fenimore Cooper. The New 
York romancer carried the story 
of the white man’s progress 
from the Hudson to the prairies, 
employing to this end five nar- 
ratives in prose which often was 
poetic in quality, and assigning 
to all the narratives the same 
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central character. The Nebraska 
bard takes up the account where 
Cooper laid it down. He too em- 
ploys five narratives, which, 


though in a different medium, 
verse, are not too different in 
spirit. He does not bind them 
together, however, with a single 
hero, and he is rather less harsh 
in interpreting our race than 
Cooper is. In both series the or- 
der of composition differs from 
that in which the books should 
be read. Cooper’s last-written 
narrative represents the first 
stage in the sequence of happen- 
ings; Neihardt’s represents the 
third. Both series are notable 
contributions to the understand- 
ing of the America that was. 
The Song of Jed Smith traces 
the journeys of the man whom 
the publishers, with some justi- 
fication, call “the greatest of our 
continental explorers after 
Lewis and Clerk.” There seems 
to be no question that Smith 
“led the first band of Americans 
overland to Spanish California.” 
The man was no unwashed speci- 
men from the backwoods, but 
had financial standing, great 
friendliness toward the Indians 
whom he encountered, mystic 
vision, and the impulses and for- 
titude of the born explorer. At 
the age of thirty-two he was 
killed by Comanches while guid- 
ing a wagon train to Santa Fe. 
The poet does not give us a 
straightforward narrative of 
Smith’s life. He has certain 
frontiersmen who have known 
each other in the past meet about 
a prairie campfire and reminisce. 
Thus Jedediah’s wanderings are 
presented through the words of 
oldtimers and with uncouth 
stream - of - consciousness in- 
terruptions. The medium is 
the heroic couplet, on the whole 
skilfully handled. Mr. Neihardt, 
it must be admitted, does not 
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always successfully blend the 
thoughts and language he him- 
self would employ with the rude 
speech of the narrator. And 
though he commands much fine 
simplicity of expression, some- 
how the simplicity is never long 
sustained; hardly a passage in 
the narrative satisfies as a 
whole. The poet, however, while 
never quite rising to the heights, 
never sinks too far below them; 
he maintains a commendable 
level. The Song of Jed Smith 
represents solid achievement and 
an authentic phase of American- 
ism, 
G. G. 


The World We Want. 
NEWTOPIA. By P. W. Wilson. Scrib- 
ners. Pp. viii, 219. $2.00. 

Journalist, statesman, critic, 
and humanist, P. W. Wilson, for- 
merly of The London Daily 
News, The New York Times, 
and other publications, author 
of such books as the Life of Will- 
iam Pitt, the Younger; The 
Christ We Forget, and other 
books and innuinerable essays, 
is an English liberal, former 
member of Parliament, and 
father of some of the most ad- 
vanced legislation for Housing 
and Town Planning and other 
similar highly civilizing meas- 
ures, has written a delightful 
book, with a vision of the world 
of the future. 

Newtopia — the World We 
Want, is the kind of a new Uto- 
pia, where people want to live 
happy, contented and free, and 
are prevented from so doing by 
various influences, stupidities 
and crimes, that will only end 
when the rule of law puts an end 
to the conditions under which 
we are made to suffer. A pleas-. 
ant book to read, and represent- 
ing the views of a distinguished 
humanist, who far from being 
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despondent over the present 
shape of the world, is still look- 
ing with hope into a future dis- 
pensation of sweetness and light. 
A. Th. P. 


Poe’s First Volume. 


TAMERLANE AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Edgar Allan Poe. Reproduced in 
facsimile from the edition of 1827 with 
an introduction by Thomas Ollive Mab- 
bott. Published for The Facsimile Text 
Society by Columbia University Press, 
New York. Pp. Ixvi, iv, 40. $1.80. 


The facsimile reproduction of 
a slender volume which is at 
once so rare and so important to 
scholarship cannot fail to be 
welcome. It derives further 
value from the introduction by a 
well-known conductor of Poe 
research who is president of the 
Poe Society of New York. Be- 
sides supplying bibliographical 
and other commentary on the in- 
dividual pieces, Dr. Mabbott 
renders yeoman’s service in 
tracing Poe’s probable itiner- 
ary from Virginia to Massa- 
chusetts in the spring of 1827; 
in discussing and for the first 
time publishing a poem Poe in- 
scribed in an album, apparently 
in Baltimore in the course of the 
journey; in providing data re- 
garding the publisher, Thomas; 
and in illuminating Poe’s early 
poetical work. A fault in the in- 
troduction is some inaccuracy 
in the use of numerals; the ref- 
erence on page liv to section 
XVI of “Tamerlane” should be 
to section XIV, and all the num- 
bers following the titles of the 
“Fugitive Pieces” are a page or 
two in error. 

G. G. 


JEAN-BAPTISTE ROUSSEAU, HIS 
LIFE AND WORKS. By Henry A. 
Grubbs, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton. Pp. viii, 310. $3.00. 

The writer who, despite per- 
sonal tribulations, won fame as 
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‘le grand Rousseau” in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth 
century has been all but forgot- 
ten since the middle of the nine- 
teenth. Dr. Grubbs now devotes 
an excellent volume to this 
writer. 

Part I is a biographical study. 
Rousseau has been considered, 
not without reason, a man of 
tricky, vindictive, and torment- 
ed spirit. In 1710 he was exiled 
from Paris for his remaining 
thirty-one years by the charge, 
never proved but believed by 
most scholars, that he had writ- 
ten sundry couplets of a scur- 
rilous nature. Dr. Grubbs’ re- 
searches in the Bibliotheque 
municipale de Chartres uncov- 
ered Rousseau’s manuscript de- 
fence of himself, a document 
which throws modifying light 
upon the dispute. Innocent or 
guilty, however, Rousseau was 
compelled to live in Switzerland, 
in Vienna, and in the Low Coun- 
tries, usually under the protec- 
tion of patrons, the famous 
Prince Eugene among them. He 
found time to do a large amount 
of literary work. 


Part II is a study of the writ- 
ings. Rousseau held to orthodox 
classical theories and but for his 
exile should have _ succeeded 
Boileau as “legislator of Parnas- 
sus.” He might, indeed, have 
been as potent an influence for 
conservatism in the first half of 
his century as his famous name- 
sake was for revolution in the 
latter half. The reputation of 
his creative work maintained 
itself until well into the nine- 
teenth century. Then French 
romanticism tended to make the 
lyric almost the sole type of 
poetry. It declared moreover 
that French lyric poetry had 
reached a peak, in Renaissance 
days, in the achievements of the 
Pleiade, but been paralyzed since 
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by the theories advanced by Mal- 
herbe in 1600. This emphasis on 
lyrism and_ anti-formalism 
brought Rousseau into eclipse. 
In Dr. Grubbs’ opinion, inevit- 
able readjustments in the no- 
tion of what constitutes poetry 
should restore him to respect- 
able standing, and even now his 
best work may be read with no 
more difficulty than is met in 
penetrating the obscurities of 
much modern poetry. Ae 


SAVAGE LANDOR. By Malcolm Elwin. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. 
xxiv, 498. $4.00. 

It was time for a new and 
more adequate life of that dis- 
tinctive English man of letters, 
Walter Savage Landor. Since 
Forester’s official biography 
there had been but one full- 
length life, that of Sir Sidney 
Colvin, published in 1881. But 
in the meantime, as Elwin points 
out, “various aspects and per- 
iods of Landor’s life have been 
illuminated by the diligent re- 
searches of a few enthusiasts, 
working for little reward.” These 
researches have provided the 
materials for a re-assessment of 
Landor as personality and writ- 
er. Particularly needed, Mr. El- 
win felt, was a divestment of 
Landor from the Boythorn leg- 
end that Dickens had created 
in Bleak House, a legend that 
masked “with the motley of ec- 
centricity the lifelong lover of 
liberty, seeker. of truth and 
beauty, and passionate hater of 
humbug and injustice.” The au- 
thor of Savage Landor seeks the 
rectification which time now de- 
mands. 


The new portrait is a most 
captivating one. Not that the 
subject of the biography is al- 
ways amiable. It is only too 
clear that Landor’s middle name 
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is not attached to the wrong 
person, though it is going a bit 
too far to use the name “Savage” 
as part of the title of the book— 
Landor was not a beast. What 
makes this book captivating is 
the step by step unfolding of 
the career of a thorough man. 
Whatever Landor did he did 
honestly and with complete gus- 
to. It does one good to hear him 
speak his mind—his very vol- 
canic eruptions are satisfying to 
anyone who scorns littleness and 
sham. Another feature of this 
man’s life that appeals is his 
amazing versatility. He could 
run gamut from a delicate lyric 
to a political problem, though 
he received all too little credit 
for his talents in handling either. 

It is a great pity that Lan- 
dor’s life had to be wrecked on 
the rock of inability to get on 
with people. For no English 
man of letters has shown a more 
fundamentally noble conception 
of human character than that 
displayed by Landor in the mas- 
terly Imaginary Conversations 
and Pericles and Aspasia. But 
from young manhood to ripe old 
age Landor was always making 
false steps where human rela- 
tions were concerned, though it 
must be allowed that the mis- 
takes were not always on his 
side. Fate seemed against him. 
His affair with Nancy Jones pre- 
vented what should have been 
a suitable marriage with a wo- 
man of his own station. His 
passion for “Ianthe” and other 
mistresses dis-illusioned him as 
to the prospect of a happy marri- 
age. When he finally determined 
to marry in order to secure per- 
sonal serenity, he made an un- 
fortunate choice. Not only did 
his wife become more and more 
unbearable—he was denied the 
pleasure of the company and love 
of his own children. He played 
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the King Lear in unwise gener- 
osity toward his children, and he 
came to a querulous old age, 
without decent provision even 
for the comforts of life. He had 
exiled himself from England in 
his fury over his difficulties with 
his neighbors at Llanthony, only 
to find that life in Italy, which 
at first had promised so much 
for his happiness, was to become 
finally as impossible as that in 
England. 

Perhaps the key to all this 
trouble was that Landor was the 
eternal rebel. He showed rebel- 
lion at home, he showed it as 
the proud and intransigent 
schoolboy, he showed it as Squire 
of Llanthony, he showed it in his 
political attitudes. This rebel- 
lion seemed linked to a personal 
and artistic vanity that made 
him fear competition because he 
dared not come out second-best. 
It is thus eternally to Landor’s 
credit as a writer that, in spite 
of repeated failure to become a 
“best seller’, he nevertheless 
persisted in giving to the world 
the very best that was in him, 
creating by his matchless prose 
a little domain all his own. 

Against the background of 
Landor’s difficulties, the frequent 
glimpses of the nobler and ten- 
derer man are welcomed by the 
sympathetic reader of his check- 
ered career. There are several 
fine personal relationships with 
men of letters, notably the long 
and happy friendship with Rob- 
ert Southey. There is the fact 
that Emerson made the trip to 
Italy because Landor was living 
in Florence. There is his passion 
for flowers. There is his devo- 
tion to music and the opera. 

Landor’s faults were many, 
his failures were staggering. Yet 
there are not a few of his read- 
ers who somehow feel more ad- 
miration for this man, with all 
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his faults, than for, say Words- 
worth, with all his virtues. To 
have gained the gratitude of all 
who knew him “by the richness 
of his personality, and in be- 
queathing to posterity one of the 
rarest legacies of prose in Eng- 
lish letters” is no small accom- 
plishment. 

This biography is happily free 
from most of the faults that 
biographers are apt to display. 
Elwin rides no thesis, he does 
not try to “whitewash” his sub- 
ject, he does not indulge in re- 
crimination of other biographers 
to make him shine. The only 
complaint that might be made is 
against the somewhat too col- 
loquial style of the writing, re- 
sulting in some rather careless 
English, such as the use of “bur- 
gled” for “burglarized” on page 
245. Two interesting portraits 
of Landor enhance the attrac- 
tiveness of a well-made book. 


Louis Wann 


AESCHYLUS AND ATHENS, A 
STUDY IN THE SOCIAL ORIGINS 
OF DRAMA. By George Thomson. 
Lawrence and Wishart, 2 Parton St., 
London, W. C. 1. Pp. xii, 476. One 
Guinea Net. 

So vast is the literature deal- 
ing with the Aeschylean dramas 
that on first thought wonder 
will be excited that there is any- 
thing new that can be contribut- 
ed to the subject, but Professor 
Thomson justifies his book by 
searching in the beginnings of 
Greek literature and particular- 
ly in its poetry for those founda- 
tions on which Aeschylus came 
to build. We do not recall any 
work in which this has been done 
with the same approach as in 
this volume. However there is 
much that will be familiar to 
those acquainted with the work 
of Sir James Frazer. It can in 
no way take the place of the 
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excellent and scholarly work of 
Campbell in A Guide to Greek 
Tragedy, or Adams, Religious 
Teachers of Greece, or Harri- 
son’s Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion, Blackie’s Pro- 
metheus, or the careful and dis- 
criminating work of Werner 


Jaeger in his Paideia to mention 
only a few. In extent the pre- 
sent volume exceeds them all and 
no one who works in the field 
will be willing to overlook it. 
The author goes back to the in- 
stitutions of Greek tribal soci- 
ety, its practices of totemism 
and exogamy, and its concept of 
property, its social organization 
of aristocracy and tyranny. He 
traces the rise of Greek drama 
to the initiation into the Diony- 
sian and Orphic mysteries and to 
these rituals relates the literary 
form in which tragedy arose. 
The fourth section of the work 
deals at length with Aeschylus, 
but lays the foundations deep by 
discussing the rise of democracy 
out of the early practices of 
Attica and the changes brought 
about by the Persian invasions. 
One chapter is given to the rise 
of the Attic theatre and the 
conditions that more or less de- 
termined the form which Aes- 
chylus was to use. Then follows 
a consideration of the Aeschy- 
lean plays early and late with 
additional chapters on the later 
development of drama in Athens. 
Though dealing primarily with 
Aeschylus the work covers a 
much wider territory than a 
single author and presents ap- 
peal to all who have an interest 
in Greek History or literature. 
Professor Thomson comes to his 
task with eminent equipment, 
having edited the Oresteia, and 
the Prometheus, and occupying 
the chair of Greek at Birming- 
ham University. RTF 
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SHAKESPEARE’S AUDIENCE. By 4I- 
fred Harbage. Columbia University 
Press, New York. Pp. xii, 201. $2.25. 
Mr. Harbage’s announced in- 

tention in the writing of this 
book, Shakespeare’s Audience, 
is the collection and interpreta- 
. tion of the evidence on the size, 
social composition, behavior, and 
the aesthetic and _ intellectual 
capacity of Shakespeare’s audi- 
ence. It is rather curious that no 
one has attempted to satisfy our 
natural curiosity on this subject 
before, particularly in view of 
the many books on the theatre 
itself. 


Mr. Harbage has produced an 
interesting and valuable contri- 
bution to the materials for the 
understanding of Shakespeare. 
Using purely objective methods 
and quoting only sparingly from 
the plays themselves, the author 
reaches the following conclu- 
sions. First: 

That only a minority of 
Londoners were habitual 
playgoers and the majority 
were not playgoers at all. 
In the second place: 
All that we can say of 
the composition of Shake- 
speare’s audience, other 
than that it was a cross 
section of the London popu- 
lation of his day, is that 
youth may have predomin- 
ated somewhat over age, 
male over female, the world- 
ly over the pious, and, of 
course without the “per- 
haps”, the receptive over 
the unreceptive. 
As to the behavior of the audi- 
ence, the author draws this con- 
clusion: 
That Elizabethan applause 
was loud and enthusiastic 
is affirmed by many an 
angry moralist and many a 
sneering aspirant whose 
dramatic offering had fail- 
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ed to evoke it. Whatever 
may be said of the crimes 
and misdemeanors of Shake- 
speare’s audience, it was 
never guilty of that final 
affront to art and artists— 
an attitude of apathy and 
indifference. 


In the final chapter on “Our 
Shakespeares and our Audi- 
ences,” Mr. Harbage draws some 
interesting comparisons between 
the theatre-goers of to-day and 
yesterday. He says: 


I believe that Shakespeare’s 
audience was a large and 
receptive assemblage of 
men and women of all ages 
and all classes . . . I should 
guess that the audience as 
a whole understood and ap- 
preciated what it bought and 
approved ... Audiences to- 
day in the legitimate theatre 
are by no means a cross sec- 
tion of humanity. The spec- 
tators may be called, for 
want of a better name, in- 
tellectuals or literati. 

Two appendices, giving in- 
formation on “Estimates of At- 
tendance” and ‘‘Attendance 
Charts”, as well as a well-com- 
piled bibliography, attest the 
scholarly character of the re 

L. W. 


VOLTAIRE AND MADAM DU 
CHATELET: AN ESSAY ON THE 
INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY AT 
CIREY. By Ira O. Wade. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. Pp. xiii, 241. $3.00. 

The leading title of Professor 
Wade’s book on Voltaire and 
Madame du Chatelet, will in 
must cases create the impression 
that we are here to have the 
story of a great romance, but 
not so. The bastard title tells 
the tale: An E'ssay on the In- 
tellectual Activity at Cirey. 
These fifteen years of the life 
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of Voltaire are often presumed 
to have been devoid of intellectu- 
al and literary activity. The time 
is that which intervenes between 
Voltaire’s contact with the Eng- 
lish Deists and that other period 
which he spent at the Prussian 
Court. Professor Wade has, by 
painstaking research, been able 
to demonstrate that the period 
was really one of considerable 
literary activity as well as in- 
tellectual growth on the part of 
Voltaire. No small portion of 
Madame du Chatelet’s work 
shows the collaborative influence 
of Voltaire. As for the value or 
even the scholarship of the Bibli- 
cal criticism indulged in the 
Examen de la genese and the 
general attacks on religion little 
can be said. They substitute 
sight for insight throughout and 
like the criticisms of even more 
modern opponents of religion 
they rest the whole case on false 
claims for the Bible which never 
were a constituent part of the 
Book itself. Such criticism loses 
all cogency unless verbal inspir- 
ation in the strictest sense is 
held to. Thus Voltaire was fight- 
ing not the Bible itself but the 
traditions built upon it. This 
in itself could possess value as 
a contention against false and 
erroneous ideas, but the spirit 
of blindness, contempt and ridi- 
cule in which it was uttered 
could be convincing only to those 
already of the same mind. Fur- 
thermore, this collaboration is an 
indecent exposure of ignorance 
in many places on the part of 
the writers. For instance, (p. 
117) the improbability of the 
story of the Gadarene swine is 
based on the assertion-that He- 
braic Law made the ownership 
of swine a capital offense. What 
is overlooked is that Gadara was 
one of the Greek cities of the 
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Decapolis and, to the Greeks, 
swine were not tabu but sacred. 
This is but one instance of the 
general atmosphere of ignor- 
ance and impiety with which 
the critics of the time employed 
themselves to fight a contrasting 
ignorance and false piety on the 
other side. 

Professor Wade has put us 
under obligation by showing the 
elements of development in Vol- 
taire’s thinking in years that 
have been passed over too light- 
ly, and in rescuing the period 
from the tradition of a merely 
shabby romance. 

Role 


The Great Argument. 


THIS GREAT ARGUMENT: A STU- 
DY OF MILTON’S DE DOCTRINA 
CHRISTIANA AS A GLOSS UPON 
PARADISE LOST. By Maurice Kelley. 
Princeton University Press. Pp. xiv, 
269. $5.00 


The publication of De Doct- 
rina Christiana in 1825 may be 
thought of as merely occasion- 
ing the famous “Essay on Mil- 
ton” by Macaulay. In reality it 
was of far deeper significance. 
Until that time the author of 
Paradise Lost was generally as- 
sumed to be an orthodox Chris- 
tian according to seventeenth 
century Puritan ideas. The au- 
thor of De Doctrina was in vari- 
ous ways definitely heterodox. 
How were the two works to be 
reconciled? 

One of the problems is that 
of comparative dates. De Doct- 
rina, precariously preserved in 
various manuscript fragments 
and partial revisions, has been 
pronounced both later and much 
earlier than the poetic master- 
piece. Detractors of Milton have 
contended that he first worked 
out his theological systems in 
De Doctrina and then hypocriti- 
cally regularized it in Paradise 
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Lost, while upholders have main- 
tained that after writing the 
poem he became more radical in 
his religious thinking and set 
down his new theories in the 
-treatise. These conflicting inter- 
pretations have never been satis- 
factorily adjusted. And though 
it has often been asserted that 
the two works should be scru- 
tinized for the light each may 
throw upon the other, scholar- 
ship has neglected to perform 
the task in thoroughgoing fash- 
ion. 

Professor Kelley now com- 
pletes this bifocal study. After 
carefully inquiring into dates, 
he concludes that the two works, 
both long meditated, took form 
in substantially the same period 
and should parallel each other 
in content as nearly as a theo- 
logical treatise can parallel an 
epic poem. His next step is 
the obvious one of ascertaining 
whether this rough parallelism 
actually exists. Here his method 
is to summarize the broad pur- 
port of a section of De Doctrina, 
to trace the likeness or unlike- 
ness of corresponding pronounce- 
ments or implications in Para- 
dise Lost, and, when necessary, 
to present concluding comments. 
He proceeds in this manner until 
he has examined both works in 
most—he trusts all—of the sali- 
ent matters. The net result is 
the discovery of a surprising ac- 
cord. In particular he produces 
strong evidence that the Arian 
theories of De Doctrina are not 
replaced but repeated in Para- 
dise Lost, and holds that the 
most bruited of Milton’s incon- 
sistencies is a myth. Certainly 
the similarity he finds between 
the compositions makes the one 
in prose a means of clarifying 
obscurities which have baffled 
students of the one in verse. 

Basic to the entire study is the 
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conviction that a great writer 
has beliefs and ideas which he 
tries to set forth and that so 
far as we may we should grasp 
what these are rather than 
brush them aside as rationaliza- 
tions. The final chapter inter- 
estingly reviews and attacks re- 
cent trends in Miltonic scholar- 
ship. With the finding of modern 
elements in Milton it indeed 
agrees. But with the divorce of 
Milton from the Protestantism 
of his time, whether by source 
study, ersatz modernization, or 
impressionistic criticism, it re- 
fuses to keep step. Its analysis 
of the research and arguments 
of Taylor, Saurat, and Tillyard 
is acute and telling. 

We commend both the form 
and the substance of this study. 
The style and the approach pre- 
vent material which is a stand- 
ing invitation to dullness from 
becoming drearily and heavily 
scholastic. As for the thought, 
we need not accept all details to 
feel sure that all are honestly 
and ably reasoned. And we are 
left with the conviction that 
knowledge of De Doctrina will 
lift us, if not to the heighth, at 
least to a higher plane of Mil- 
ton’s “great argument” in Para- 
dise Lost. 

G. G. 


Iron and Velvet. 


RITUAL FOR MYSELF. By Anderson 
M. Scruggs. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. Pp. xii, 76. $1.50 

SELECTED POEMS. ByGeorge Barker. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. x, 
150. $1.90. 

In Selected Poems by George 
Barker and Ritual for Myself by 
Anderson M. Scruggs we have 
as striking a contrast as one 
ever sees in the output of two 
poets : realist versus romanticist, 
the iron against the velvet. 

The volume by Dr. Scruggs, 
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of the state of Georgia, takes its 
title from the last poem in the 
volume, in which he says: 
Eternity is made of common 
things... 
Eternity is here—not far 
away 
In some dim region none 
has ever known. 

Now this might suggest real- 
ism, but the treatment of these 
“common things” is throughout 
the book a romantic and dreamy 
treatment. The initial poem 
strikes the keynote. “Counsel 
for Dreamers” admonishes: 

Guard well the dream... 
Hold to the nameless joy 
That children capture ona 
sunlit hill. 
As in the author’s first volume, 
Glory of Earth, published in 
1933, the great emphasis is laid 
upon the beauty of natural 
scenes, as in the poem “City 
Autumn”, which is among the 
best of the numerous sonnets 
scattered throughout the volume. 
The texture of these poems may 
be a little thicker than that of 
the poems in Glory of Earth, but 
the material is still velvet. 


It is like drinking bitter medi- 
cine to turn to the English poet, 
George Barker, whose Selected 
Poems comprise three groups: 
a_ selection from his Poems 
(1935), a further selection from 
his Lament and Triumph 
(1940), and a group of “New 
Poems.” All of these poems are 
in the distinctly “modern” man- 
ner. There are some convention- 
al verse forms, but even these 
dress in unconventional lan- 
guage, which is frank and hard. 
Many of these poems take their 
inspiration from episodes of the 
present war, reflecting the harsh 
impact of the war on England. 
A considerable number employ 
sex Imagery. The later poems 
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commemorate the poet’s sojourn 
in the United States and the 
Orient. Perhaps the most mem- 
orable verses in the volume are 
those entitled “Resolution and 
Dependence,” “3rd American 
Ode,” “The Neo-Geordies,” and _ 
the series entitled “Pacific Son- 
nets.” The “3rd American Ode” 
closes: 


Thus rocked to sleep be- 
tween Pacific and Atlantic 
The hundred and thirty mil- 
lion, simple as children, 
Resting their heads on the 
Rockies and their frantic 
Anxiety on inefficient educa- 
tion, widen 
The innocent mouth of the 
world to take their kiss, 
As primitive as liberals and 
passionate as anthropoids, 
It is this that the real in- 
heritor of the world is. 
“Neo-Geordies” pays tribute to 
Niemdller, Thaelmann, Benes, 
and other martyrs of the war 
and attacks both America and 
Hackl in the stanzas that fol- 
ow: 


America hung in hammocks 
of space 

Sipping at the Monroe Doc- 
trine, 

Stares at the shade of Wash- 
ington 

But does not know the face. 

England hung in chains of 
lies 

On the democratic tree, 

Is the dove of Poetry 

Who sings or dies. 


Worth noting among the twenty- 
seven “Pacific Sonnets” is the 
sixth, in which occurs the con- 
clusion: 
all my thinking is 
Circumvented by memory 
and a kiss. 


L. W. 
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Christianity in Birthpangs. 


A HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION OF 
CHRISTIANITY, VOL. IV., THE 
GREAT CENTURY A. D. 1800—A. D. 
1914, EUROPE AND THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. By Kenneth 
Scott Latourette. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. Pp. 516. $3.50. 

If one would get the sweep 
of events that cast their shadows 
before, and realize the extent 
and meaning of the present 
world revolution he would do 
well to give time to the consider- 
ation of Professor Latourette’s 
volume on The Great Century. 
We who have lived through so 
much of it are too near to it to 
get the full significance of the 
events through which we have 
been living. Their full interpre- 
tation can come only with the 
light of human history, and we 
have in this work an eminent 
attempt at interpretation such 
as no one can afford to miss. The 
author holds that one age ended 
with the first World War, and so 
ends his volume there. But that 
century which then closed had 
unusual marks and achievements 
to its credit and the most signifi- 
cant of these was the spread of 
Christianity. The century was 
marked by a phenomenal growth 
of man’s knowledge of the physi- 
cal universe, by a mastery of 
the physical environment, by the 
development of the _ scientific 
method, by alterations in the 
structure of man’s life such as 
attended the industrial revolu- 
tion and the factory system, by 
attempts to reorganize society on 
the basis of ideologies, by the 
rise of opposing intellectual cur- 
rents, by a mounting national- 
ism, by a protracted peace, by an 
abounding optimism, due largely 
to increasing wealth and physi- 
cal comforts, by the expansion 
of Western and Northern Euro- 
pean peoples, the disintegration 
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or transformation of non-Euro- 
pean cultures and the beginning 
of a world culture, and the out- 
standing position of the English 
speaking peoples. These move- 
ments are seen as giving impet- 
us to the spread of Christianity. 
There is no doubt that Christian- 
ity has in turn been instrumental 
in producing them, until at last 
we stand in the midst of this 
century called upon to stand and 
deliver in the contest which is 
to determine the survival or the 
defeat of the civilization thus 
grounded. This volume is to 
be followed by others to com- 
plete the story to date. 
Rea 


FAITH FOR TODAY. By Stanley High, 
Frank Kingdon, Father Gerald G. 
Walsh, Louis Finklestein, and Swami 
Nikhilananda. With an introduction and 
and postscript by George Denny. New 
York Town Hall Press and Doubleday 
Doran, 1941. $2.00. 

Two Protestants, a Roman 
Catholic, a Jewish rabbi, and a 
monk of the Ramakrishna Order 
of India discuss the quest for a 
common ground of faith in the 
face of world revolutionary chal- 
lenges. The five discussions are 
carried on in a popular vein, 
without sacrificing a high level 
of intellectual clarity and per- 
spective. None of the essayists 
attempts to provide a common 
denominator of faith, but George 
Denny in the postscript has 
made such an attempt. He finds 
a seven-fold faith: 

1) Faith in God, as Spirit, Cre- 
ator, and Ruler of the uni- 
verse. 

2) Faith in man, as reflection 
of God’s Spirit, possessed of 
a soul through which he is 
related to God and the uni- 
verse. 

3) Faith in life after death. 


4) Faith in man’s moral judg- 
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ment, as springing direct 
from God, rather than a 
rationalized expediency. 

5) Faith in the golden rule. 

6) Faith in prayer and medita- 
tion. 

7) Faith in a democracy based 
on the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. 
(Pp. 260-261) 

To the reviewer it seems that 
the five essays reach bed-rock in 
their common affirmation of the 
objective moral foundation of 
human society. This moral order 
is interpreted as grounded in 
God. 

Stanley High: 
a moral order ordained not 
by man, but by God, the 
laws of which were as un- 
debatable and immutable as 
the laws of the physical 
order. (Pp. 21-22) 

Frank Kingdon: 
We are building an immoral 
society in a moral world. 
Our is essentially an ethical 
universe. (Pp. 73) 

Father Walsh: 
We think that the soundest 
answer to totalitarianism is 
faith in an Omnipotent Cre- 
ator who endowed human 
nature with rights that no 
human power can take away 
and with duties that no hu- 
man authority can destroy. 
(Pp. 124) 

Louis Finkelstein : 
There are voices raised 
even now which mock the 
concept of a _ social con- 
science and of responsibility 
to the community. These 
voices will grow louder if 
belief in God grows more 
distant. (Pp. 180-181) 

Swami Nikhilananda: 
The observance of moral 
laws is the steel-frame foun- 
dation of spiritual life. No 
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matter what path one fol- 
lows, one cannot violate 
moral principles with im- 
punity. Religion is not an 
intellectual assent or dissent 
but the transformation of 
the entire life, inner and 
outer. (Pp. 216-217) 


It is to be expected in the near 
future as religious thought con- 
tinues to grapple with the spirit- 
ual foundations of a world order 
which will endure, that many 
more books of this kind will find 
their way into the creative liter- 
ature of our time. 

W. G. Muelder. 


METHODISM AND THE FRONTIER: 
INDIANA PROVING GROUND. By 
Elizabeth K. Nottingham. New York. 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 
viii and 231, $2.50. 

This work admits being of 
necessity “‘a Connecticut- Yankee 
at-the-Court-of-King-Arthur af- 
fair.”” However, the writer has 
succeeded in writing a highly 
successful treatise on the growth 
of Methodist institutions in the 
middle west. Not only are the 
historical developments clearly 
portrayed, but the emergence of 
institutional patterns along soci- 
ological lines are equally well 
presented and defined. The lat- 
ter aspects of the study are en- 
hanced by the careful compari- 
son of Methodist forms and pra- 
tices in England with those on 
the American frontier. This 
method provides an opportunity 
to apply and test the thesis of 
Turner regarding the influence 
of the frontier on American life. 
The author is careful to point 
out the nature of some of the 
peculiarly American conditions, 
to point out how they may have 
operated in changing the func- 
tion and nature of the Methodist 
Church from what it was in 
England. 
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The type of study here under- 
taken, in a detailed historical 
interpretation, provides a schol- 
arly check on generalized points 
of view like those of Turner, 
Beard, Richard Niebhur, Mode 
and the like. The chapter, 
“Schism on the Frontier,” throws 
some light on a problem which 
the author barely lifts to self- 
consciousness, namely the appli- 
cation to the American scene of 
Troeltsch’s distinction between 
the sect-type and the church-type 
of sociological organization. The 
reviewer would like to have seen 
a considerable expansion of this 
discussion in connection with the 
following statement: 


The only point at issue here 
is that as the nineteenth 
century moved on barriers 
between denominations be- 
came more sharply defined 
—the sects became more 
churchly. And in this trans- 
formation of sects into 
churches, Methodism with 
its legacy of a highly cen- 
tralized, ecclesiastical or- 
ganization played a promin- 
ent part. It achieved its 
“churchliness,” as has al- 
ready been shown, at the 
cost of losing the more 
democratic and _ sectarian- 
minded among its adher- 
ents. (Pp. 154) 
Even so, the discussion is highly 
illuminating. There are two ex- 
cellent chapters on revivalism 
and a superb index. 
G. M. 


A CREED FOR FREE MEN. A STUDY 
OF LOYALTIES. By William Adams 
Brown. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, Pp. 277. $2.50. 

Every man who seeks an 
intelligent creed for living must 
possess interpretations of three 
realms of fact: Nature, Society, 
and the Ultimate. He must clear- 
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ly define, first of all, the limits 
of the sciences and formulate a 
view of the ontological status of 
the spatial world. This will in- 
volve coming to grips with the 
problem of evil. In the realm of 
human relations, man must de- 
fine the character and limits of 
the various social and institu- 
tional loyalties to which he gives 
his free devotion. A problem 
that is full of challenges because 
of the complexity of competing 
claims and counter-claims. And 
finally he must think through 
the supreme problem of ultimate 
loyalties and ultimate beliefs, 
the problem of religion. To 
survey briefly these three fields 
of fact is the task of A Creed 
For Free Men, by William 
Adams Brown. This volume is 
written with the conviction that 
our era is confused and needs a 
unifying faith, a focus of loyal- 
ties. Specifically it is written, 
as the author states, as a guide 
for those perplexed persons who 
would like to believe in Democ- 
racy and Christianity if they 
saw their way through to such 
a belief in an age of spiritual 
confusion. That liberal Democ- 
racy and liberal Christianity are 
the authentic goals of social 
and religious life is the well sus- 
tained thesis of the author’s 
argument. This volume, in brief, 
is an up-to-the-minute reitera- 
tion of old truths seasoned to the 
taste of the popular reader. 
W. L. 


“The Magic of Science” 


A HISTORY OF MAGIC AND EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCIENCE. VOLUMES V 
AND VI. By Lynn Thorndike. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. Pp. 
Vol. V, xxii 695; Vol. vi, xviii 766. 
Price $10.00 per set. 

With volumes Five and Six, 

Dr. Thorndike brings to comple- 

tion his monumental work with 
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an account of the progress of the 
Sixteenth Century. In many re- 
spects these volumes will be 
far more interesting to the aver- 
age reader than the volumes 
that have preceded. This is part- 
ly because of greater available 
information, partly because of 
the increasing development of 
the scientific interest. This cen- 
tury was in many respects the 
most interesting in European 
history for it saw the wide- 
spread development of printing 
which brought Humanism to the 
fore, with the new knowledge 
of the classics and the revolt 
against medievalism, and efforts 
after a popularization of know- 
ledge through the wider use of 
the vernaculars and the publica- 
tion of compendiums and epi- 
tomes. It was the period of the 
religious wars and those cleav- 
ages of society which were to 
last through the following cen- 
turies. Extreme orthodoxy min- 
gled with a surprising tolerance 
where political and theological 
matters seemed not much at 
stake. One might be a Christian 
theologian and even the Pope 
himself and still pursue the prac- 
tice of Astrology, for sharp di- 
vision was made between the 
magician and the witch. Even 
such scientists as Kepler and 
Tycho Brahe were required by 
their sponsors to cast the daily 
horoscope by which the business 
of the state was conducted, and 
the movements of the sovereign 
regulated. It was a topsy-turvy 
age of tolerance and intolerance, 
of scientific discovery and char- 
latanry of the constancy of the 
Christian martyrs, and the chi- 
canery of Christian hypocrites, 
of free thinking and of suppress- 
ed opinion. Because of the wide 
field covered in the description 
of the rise of science informa- 
tion is given which touches 
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many interests. Researching stu- 
dents are bound to discover in- 
cidental material, likely to throw 
light upon any study that falls 
within the period. 

Dr. Thorndike is to be con- 
gratulated on the completion of 
a work so extensive, demanding 
so comprehensive a knowledge 
that perhaps no one but himself 
could or would have had the 
hardihood to attempt it. He has 
done the task so well and so com- 
pletely as to lay under obligation 
the scholarship of the present 
and the future. Additional cour- 
age is given to all lovers of en- 
lightenment that the Columbia 
University Press sees fit to send 
out books that are a real con- 
tribution to American learning. 

Rater. 


Educators Take Notice! 


AN ADVENTURE IN EDUCATION. 
By the Swarthmore College Faculty. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. Pp. 
xii, 236. $2.50, 

It is impossible within the 
space allotted to a reviewer to 
do justice to this tribute to Pres- 
ident Aydelotte of Swarthmore 
College, paid him by his Faculty 
when he resigned his position to 
become Director of the Institute 
for Advanced Study. The book is 
a description of Swarthmore as 
he has left it, which may well be 
read and meditated to advantage 
by every college president, every 
college professor, and every 
menfber of a college or univer- 
sity Board of Trustees in the 
United States. The policy de- 
picted has been to prefer quality 
to quantity, the spirit to the 
letter, man to the Sabbath, and 
education itself to the machin- 
ery for administering education. 
And this policy has been carried 
out with as much slashing of 
red tape and avoidance of stand- 
ardization and prescriptions 
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from on high as possible. Flexi- 
bility and informality of teach- 
ing and of learning have been 
the goals at which it has been 
directed. 


Resolutely refusing to rationa- 
lize passion for and pride in 
quantity as desire to serve the 
community, Swarthmore has de- 
liberately limited its members 
by entrance examinations and 
aptitude tests. Once within its 
gates, no student is permitted to 
take, and incidentally no teacher 
is required to give, more than 
four courses. Incidentally the 
credit-hour unit has been thrown 
into the waste-basket. Apparent- 
ly from the beginning these 
courses must be chosen within 
somewhat specialized fields, 
though the student is free to 
choose the general line along 
which he proposes to work. 
Orientation courses, by the way, 
have gone the way of credit-hour 
units. Even freshman English 
has been dropped—which cer- 
tainly speaks extraordinarily 
well for the schools that feed 
Swarthmore. Lecturing is soft- 
pedalled, and replaced as far as 
possible with discussion groups. 
Average large classes number 
about twenty-five. 


The middle of the sophomore 
year the student must decide 
whether he will continue with 
the “course” system, or become 
an honor-student. To qualify for 
the latter, he must have exhibit- 
ed ability—an ability, however, 
not measured in terms of grades 
alone, but also by evidence of 
progress and by general impres- 
sion. If he qualifies, his educa- 
tion is continued during his jun- 
ior and senior years in seminar 
groups averaging six in number. 
In some cases theses may be sub- 
stituted for attendance at these 
groups. Half of the teaching 
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load of four courses is devoted 
by the instructor to seminars. 
Thus a maximum of “learning 
by doing” and of personal con- 
tact between teacher and student 
is attained, and finally the gen- 
eral examinations which the stu- 
dents must pass as a requisite 
to receiving their degrees are 
given, not by the instructors in 
the course and seminar-groups, 
but by a special board of exami- 
ners. 

The curriculum taught in this 
manner is varied and broad, cov- 
ering the humanities, the sci- 
ences, and the arts and crafts. 
Athletics are also encouraged, 
and a fixed minimum of physical 
education and exercise is requir- 
ed. But athletics as a means of 
raising money have joined the 
credit-hour unit and the orienta- 
tion courses. 

The position of the teacher 
in this set-up is ideal. His teach- 
ing-load is moderate, relieving 
him from all sense of pressure 
and affording him time for re- 
search, and his research is mea- 
sured not so much in terms of 
publication as in added effici- 
ency in instruction. The college 
is liberal in granting leaves of 
absence. Salaries are good—the 
average having advanced in the 
last twenty years from about 
$4,000 to nearly $6,000 for a 
full professor, about $2,500 to 
$3,000 for assistant professors, 
and about $1,750 to $2,200 for 
instructors, while the more re- 
cently instituted rank of asso- 
ciate professor receives some- 
thing over $4,000. Relations be- 
tween the Trustees, the Presi- 
dent, and the Faculty are cordial 
and informal, and the teaching 
staff are regarded not as em- 
ployees of the administration, 
but as an integral and co-equal 
constituent of the college. Con- 
ditions of tenure are excellent. 
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Only instructors hold yearly ap- 
pointments. Assistant professors 

re appointed for three years, 
associate professors for five, and 
full professors indefinitely. Due 
notice, accompanied by a written 
statement of reasons, must be 
given in case of demotion or dis- 
missal. 

The finances of the college have 
been built up slowly but surely. 
The valuation of about $2,000,- 
000 for grounds, plant, and 
equipment in 1921 was doubled 
by 1939. And in the same period 
the endowment had risen from 
nearly $3,000,000 to nearly $8,- 
000,000. President Aydelotte has 
gone slowly on expansion of 
plant, and concentrated on build- 
ing up endowment for higher 
salaries and increased efficiency 
all along the line dealing with his 
700 odd students—a number 
about fifty per cent greater than 
the enrollment twenty years ago. 

This academic Shangri-la is 
made possible by the compara- 
tive size of the endowment in 
relation to the number of stu- 
dents to whose education it is 
devoted. A plant valued at about 
three million, and an endow- 
ment of nearly eight concentrat- 
ed upon a student body of ap- 
proximately seven hundred has 
great possibilities. But the fact 
that it has not been squandered 
upon undue expansion of plant, 
departments, graduate schools, 
an unwieldy registration and un- 
wieldy numbers, is due to an ad- 
mirable, far-sighted administra- 
tive policy. And many of the 
measures taken by President 
Aydelotte are not merely coun- 
sels of perfection for institu- 
tions that have bitten off far 
more than they can chew; they 
are imitable and practicable even 
in less favored circumstances. 
Which is the greater tribute to 
President Aydelotte—this book 
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and the spirit that inspires it, 
or the achievements it describes 
—it would be difficult to decide. 
But there can be no doubt that 
he richly deserves them both. 
B. A. G. F. 


The Lord’ Prayer. 


BOLD TO SAY. By Austin Pardue. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
Pp. xii, 177. $1.75. 

This well-known clergyman, 
dating his preface, Buffalo, New 
York, July, 1940, here presents 
a thought provoking discussion, 
in a popular vein, of the Lord’s 
Prayer. He sets forth his object 
thus: 


As St. Thomas Aquinas tells 
us, this prayer is “a series 
of perfect desires.’”’ My hope 
is that I can make this 
sufficiently clear. First, I 
want to distinguish between 
a desire and a wish; second, 
to show that a true desire 
is, of itself, a force of tre- 
mendous power; and third, 
to offer something of a pro- 
gam to aid in the art of 
discriminating against 
wrong desires and of build- 
ing and choosing right de- 
sires. (pp. VII, VIII) 
There is here the suggestion 
that ethical norms will be sought. 
However, no effort at philoso- 
phic evaluation is attempted ; val- 
ues are assumed; no theory of 
values is set forth as a basis for 
his “program.” Discrimination 
between “right and “wrong” de- 
sires is an “art.” The key to this 
art is the spirit of love. 
He who loves God, who seeks 
His will, never need strain 
to hear the sound of His 
voice. (p. 167) S arend Wil 
power of rehabilitation can 
flow through theology and 
ceremony as long as they 
are the channels of love. 
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The minute, however, they 
become weighed down with 
narrowness and false piety 
there is a short circuit. Once 
this free power of Christ is 
set in motion in a life or in 
a group, all who come in 
contact with it are ignited 
with that flame. There are 
no restrictions of race, 
color, creed. (pp. 66-7) 
These samples give a hint of 
the author’s indebtedness as he 
says to “the great St. Thomas 
Aquinas, whose notes on the 
Lord’s Prayer gave me a com- 
pletely new vision of what it 
could mean.” (p. IX). Horta- 
tory in style, the volume sets 
forth admonitions and precepts 
directed toward a virile applica- 
tion of a vitalized “social gos- 
pel’. 
M . M. Horton 


Dare Christianity Become 
Socialized? 


MILLHANDS & PREACHERS. A STU- 
DY OF GASTONIA. By Liston Pope. 
New Haven: The Yale University 
Press, 1942. Pp. xii and 369. $4.00. 
Professor Liston Pope’s study 

is in a class by itself. Religious 

sociology reaches in Muillhands 
and Preachers one of its high 
points in scientific thoroughness 
and critical acuteness. The field 
studied is Gaston County, North 

Carolina. If similar institution- 

al studies would be made, using 

the same general methods, of a 

representative portion of the 

rural South, the urban North 
and East, the rural Mid-west, 
and the Pacific Coast, the bases 
would be laid for a truly induc- 
tive social interpretation of 

American churches and sects. 
The theories and conceptions 

of the relations of churches and 

economic institutions which are 
at present generally appealed to 
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by competent scholars stem from 
the writings of Marx, Weber, 
Tawney, and Troeltsch primar- 
ily. The application of their 
categories, worked out against 
European backgrounds, have sel- 
dom fitted in the American 
scene. Pope’s research provides 
a partial answer to the need for 
an empirical examination of 
these categories and assumptions 
in American terms. He has re- 
duced the multiplicity of popu- 
lar notions and sociological theo- 
ries to six types of possible re- 
lation between religious and 
economic institutions. Religious 
institutions might be 
in dynamic terms, 

a source of economic changes 

(or) 

a product of prior economic 

changes 

in static terms, 

a sanction on the prevailing 

economic organization and 

economic culture (or) 

an antagonist to the prevail- 

ing economic organization 

and economic culture 


in purposive-functional terms, 
indifferent to the economic 
sphere as such (or) 
irrelevant to economic re- 
sults, in the sense that no 
effective contact is establish- 
ed with economic realities. 
(Pp. vii—viii) 

Gaston County affords a high- 
ly specialized area in which the 
economic and ecclesiastical his- 
tory are uniquely open to institu- 
tional study. Through fourteen 
chapters and thirty tables Dr. 
Pope progresses in his examina- 
tion of institutional interaction. 
Space is not afforded here to 
sketch all of the amazing find- 
ings, but a few are of outstand- 
ing note. 1) Religious influences 
have not provided either the cen- 
ter or the circumference of cul- 
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ture in the context under con- 
sideration. 2) At nearly all 
points the relation between re- 
ligious and economic institutions 
has been symbiotic, or recipro- 
cal, in character, whether in pro- 
cesses of institutional growth, 
social control, or cultural defense. 
3) None of the general compre- 
hensive theories of social scien- 
tists and philosophers is adequ- 
ate, taken alone, for interpreta- 
tion of the developments in this 
particular laboratory. Pope fa- 
vors, however, the theories of 
Henri Bergson, which represent 
a reconciliation of elements in 
the views of Marx and Max Web- 
er. 4) The religious institutions 
have become increasingly a pro- 
duct of that transformation (of 
sixty years of development) and 
a guarantor of prevailing eco- 
nomic arrangements. 5) There 
is still a possibility that the 
churches may come to a creative 
and definitive role in the culture 
of the county. The reviewer re- 
grets that in this connection, 
the author omitted his positive 
recommendations which he pub- 
lished in connection with his 
contribution to Social Action for 
September 15, 1941. He does 
emphasize, however, that 6) the 
churches can become effective 
implements of economic regula- 
tion only if they achieve larger 
structural independence of the 
economic institutions of the 
county. These findings, taken 
from the Postscript, are supple- 
mented by many others in the 
running discussion of a most 
scholarly work. 

Attention must be called to 
the examination which is made 
of Troeltsch’s famous distinc- 


tion between the Church type 
and the Sect type of religious 
institution. In chapter VII signi- 
ficant modifications are made to 
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fit Gaston County; and the find- 
ings here are of more than speci- 
alized significance. The analysis 
yields twenty-one items in a 
scale of specific aspects of the 
movement from sect to Church. 
Pope concludes: 
The sect, in summary, rep- 
resents a reaction, cloaked 
at first in purely religious 
guise, against both religious 
and economic institutions. 
Overtly, it is a protest 
against the failure of religi- 
ous institutions to come to 
grips with the needs of 
marginal groups, existing on 
the fringe of cultural and 
social organization. But as 
the sect begins to force its 
way into the cultural pat- 
tern and to become en- 
trenched as an institution 
within the cultural fabric, 
it passes from sect type to 
Church type. Then new 
sects arise, in protest 
against the failure of old 
sects and of society to dis- 
tribute their benefits more 
impartially. (P. 140) 
The book will at once take a 
top-ranking position in its field. 
W.G. M. 


The Procession of the Gods. 


GOD AND PHILOSOPHY. By Etienne 
Gilson. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Connecticut. Pp. xviii, 147. $2.00. 


This volume contains the fifth 
series of the Powell Lectures on 
Philosophy delivered at Indiana 
University. It deals with the 
problem of God in the history 
of philosophic thought from the 


_ time of Thales down to Sir James 


Jeans, and betrays in every page 
the freshness, scholarship and 
intellectual integrity of its au- 
thor. Professor Gilson injects a 
strength and vigor of presenta- 
tion of historical data which is 
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lacking in similar attempts of 
many historians of philosophy, 


who, instead of portraying think- 
ers’ ideas as they were, have 
attempted to “touch them up” 
as they think that they should 
have been. Under the reluctance 
of attempting “to teach Greek to 
a Greek,” the author lays down 
the principle “that as a rule 
philosophers mean to say just 
what they do say,” (5), whereas 
“instead of writing the history 
of philosophy as it has been, we 
write the history of what philos- 
ophy should have been” (3). This 
disposition is illustrated by the 
identification of Thales’ notions 
of water and of divinity, a thing 
which Thales never did, or by 
Burnet’s turning water into a 
god on the assumption that to 
quote Burnet’s own words the 
“non-religious use of the word 
god is characteristic of the whole 
period,” (4) or by the interpre- 
tation that where Homer “says 
‘god’ he does not mean ‘god’ ” 
(5). 

Making allowance for differ- 
ences of opinion among possible 
views of the problem of God in 
philosophy, it is gratifying to 
read after one who is able to pen- 
etrate paraphernalia of thought 
in which one is lost so often and 
to come to clean, clear proposi- 
tions stated in understandable 
terms. Comparison between the 
conceptions of God as developed, 
for instance, by St. Augustine 
and by St. Thomas is the clearest 
here of any the reviewer has 
read. Likewise, Professor Gil- 
son makes his idea plain as to 
just where and why modern 
philosophy has lost its sense of 
God. 


The volume is well done and 
merits a wide and thoughtful 
reading public. 


Paul R. Helsel 
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BIOGRAPHY OF THE GODS. By 4. 
Eustace Haydon. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, Pp. xiii, 352. $2.50. 

For those who conceive the 
gods (or God) to be nothing 
more than the product of indivi- 
dual imagination, this volume 
will be of satisfying interest. To 
whatever extent man may be 
impelled consciously or other- 
wise to formulate the conception 
of an object which he endows 
with supernatural, divine or ab- 
solute characteristics, or as Pro- 
fessor Haydon puts it, “rooted 
in the social needs and aspira- 
tions of men,” the author holds 
that 

The gods are on this side 
of the mystery that en- 
shrouds the universe. Like 
man, they are earthborn. 
The roots of their lives are 
in the rich soil of human 
hopes and hungerings .. . 
They were born and grew to 
grandeur because of man’s 
desperate need. (vii). 

Accordingly the title of the 
volume needs no quotes. Pro- 
fessor Haydon presumes to be 
familiar with the nativity and 
growth of the gods, as he ex- 
plains that “all the gods were 
born far down on this side of 
man’s beginnings and each has 
a life story recorded in terms 
of the social experience of some 
human group.” (1). The early 
Christians, for instance, 

. nor their gentile con- 
temporaries realized that 
from their movement would 
emerge a new God to claim 
the lordship of the earth, 
before whose majesty all the 
elder, pagan deities would 
abandon their thrones or 
linger in lowlier status to 
be christened as saints in 
the new religion (251). 


One can fancy Socrates hear- 
ing Professor Haydon propound- 
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ing his wisdom and replying to 

him as he did to Thrasymachus, 

Why, my good friend, how 

can any one answer who 

knows, and says that he 

knows, just nothing; and 

who, even if he has some 

faint notions of his own, is 

told by a man of authority 

not to utter them? The nat- 

ural thing is, that the speak- 

er should be someone like 

yourself who professes to 

to know and can tell what he 
knows. (Republic 337E). 
Deities 


THE SEARCH FOR GOD. By Marchette 
Chute. E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
York. Pp. 320. $2.75. 

Professing to reject tradition- 
al and theological interpreta- 
tions of the Bible, the author in- 
forms us that she has consulted 
nothing but the exact text of 
the book itself in the formation 
of her conceptions of God. Her 
apology quotes the experience of 
Job which constitutes the “vin- 
dication of the right of mankind 
to free inquiry” (16). The 
method followed is the recitation 
of the Biblical narrative with 
what seems to the author ap- 
propriate interpretations of the 
Divine. She finds, for instance, 
that God is represented in the 
Bible as limited, the conception 
of Him is subject to growth, 
that He has no rival, that legend 
and history mingle in their con- 
ception of Him. There seems 
to be little of anything essential- 
ly new to modern scholarship 
set forth but the entire volume 
is written in an interesting style 
and partakes of broad interpre- 
tations and appreciative sym- 
pathies. 


PRG 
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Philosophy and the Sciences. 


WISE LIVING. HOW PHILOSOPHY 
AIDS LIFE. By Paul S. Delp. Stan- 
ford University Press. Pp. xv, 310 
Wise Living, by Professor 

Paul S. Delp of Chapman Col- 

lege, is an introduction to the 

chief problems of philosophy. As 
indicated by the title, an attempt 
has been made to bring specula- 
tive theory within the orbit of 
practical life and, as William 
James would say, give it “cash 
value.” This is indicated by the 
presence of chapters on Educa- 
tion, Justice, and God. Various 
viewpoints are summarized fair- 
ly. The writer is brave enough 
to offer in the epilogue his own 
confessio fidei, that of a person- 
alistic and liberal Christian. 

A serviceable biographical index 

is also included. .The volume is 

photolithed and paper covered. 
W. L. 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DYNAM- 
ICS: VOLUME IV, BASIC PROB- 
LEMS, PRINCIPLES, AND METH- 
ODS. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. American 
Book Co., New York. Pp. xv, 804. $5.00. 
In this volume Professor So- 

rokin brings to a close the exten- 

sive consideration of the dynam- 
ic and constructive forces in 
human society. The earlier vol- 
umes have been reviewed in an 
earlier number of The Persona- 
list. The present volume repre- 
sents the same exhaustive mar- 
shalling of facts, figures and 
theories that distinguished the 
other volumes of the series. 
Sometimes it will seem too ex- 
haustive to the ordinary reader 
for the language is frequently 
heavy and involved in meaning 
and there seems precious little 
content for so much space. How- 
ever the patient reader will be 
rewarded if he grasps the au- 
thor’s meaning and purpose, the 
setting forth of a science of 
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sociology. The effort to make a 
science of sociology is ever at- 
tended by certain dangers. The 


main temptation is to assert 
that any discoverable uniform- 
ity of social phenomena indicates 
a law and a law indicates some 
sort of predictable necessity for 
the future. Professor Sorokin 
is not quite free from this as an 
underlying assumption. Indeed 
it is latent in every effort to 
construct social movements into 
a science. The one element that 
is over-looked in such attempts 
is the existence of freedom in 
gifted individuals and their pow- 
er to turn the movement of his- 
tory aside from the anticipated 
course. 

The author takes up a war 
against Mr. Spencer which would 
be expedient enough if Spencer- 
ianism had not lain dead on 
the field of battle at least 
through a whole generation al- 
ready. To renew the conflict at 
this late date would seem a work 
of supererogation as the theolo- 
gians say. Many chapters are 
spent on the maintenance and 
destruction of the cyclic theory 
of history as commonly held. But 
this turns out to mean only the 
destruction of all other cyclic 
theories than that of the author 
for the “plans” of all others ac- 
cording to his view “unfortun- 
ately represent but a mere vari- 
ation of the same dying Sensate 
culture.” 


Having thus easily dismissed all 
other theories in his introduc- 
tion the author is prepared to 
bring up a great variety of 
theories, which have existed 
from the time of the ancients 
until now. But through the 
whole discussion runs the thread 
of special pleading, an effort to 
prove his own special brand of 
cyclic theory. This treatment of 
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history yields high satisfaction 
for him who indulges it but the 
total result may not be especi- 
aly significant. For instance, 
the reports of Marco Polo on 
the vastness of Chinese cities in 
his time is soberly brought out 
to prove theories concerning a 
rythmic increase and decrease 
in population. To the reviewer 
this seems wholly untrustworthy 
evidence for anything except 
Marco’s effort to tell a big story. 

However, though we fiind this 
volume disappointing as compar- 
ed to the earlier ones, it does set 
before us many facts difficult 
to come by and is the serious 
attempt of a great and respected 
scholar to give us the conclusions 
of years of research. No library 
of importance will wish to be 
without it. 

Lad Wa 


THE SOCIAL RELATIONS OF SCI- 
ENCE. By J. G. Crowther. New York. 
The Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. xxxii 
665. $3.50. 


There is here presented an 
amazingly comprehensive and 
brilliant synthesis of social 
orientation and scientific history. 
The contents cover the whole 
history of technology, science, 
and social institutions. It is the 
product of the cumulative re- 
search of scores of men who are 
aware of that acute crisis in 
scientific circles which has in 
recent years caused the scientist 
to discover the social problem. 
Crowther seeks to solve the pres- 
ent problem of creating a dur- 
able social policy for science. 
But this, he feels, cannot be done 
without first elucidating the na- 
ture of science in terms of how 
it came into existence. He then 
analyzes and illustrates the sort 
of social development and con- 
ditions that have actually stimu- 
lated science in the past. This 
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analysis reveals the nature of 
science as a social product. With 
this as a background the author 
then investigates the conditions 
of present-day science, as, for 
example, the personal motives 
of those who set them to work, 
and the like. On the basis of 
these considerations, the reader 
is led to ponder the creation of 
an effective social policy for 
science. 


While oriented in history, the 
book is not an historical study 
in the ordinary sense. History 
is used for purposes of illustra- 
tion, though a minimum of con- 
tinuity is maintained to provide 
connected chronological se- 
quence. The treatment of prob- 
lems invites fuller and complet- 
er research in almost all the 
periods touched upon. Crowther 
opens up new territory and pio- 
neers in new frontiers even when 
he draws heavily upon the spe- 
cialized work of others. This is 
due to his new frame of refer- 
ence and the new statement of 
problems. 


Such a work lends itself to 
Sweeping statements of a con- 
troversial character both in the 
field of fact and in the field of 
interpretation. Fortunately, they 
do not detract from the main 
contribution of the book which 
lies in its manner of treatment. 
A few selected instances, how- 
ever, may whet the curiosity of 
those who may thereby be led to 
read the whole treatise. 

The separation of the dry 
land from the water in the 
Biblical account of creation 
is a memory of the feat of 
the proto-Sumerians who 
raised the dry land of Mes- 
opotamia out of the sur- 
rounding waters. (P. 22) 

Platonism may be _ inter- 
preted as a retrogression, 
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though on a higher, subtler 
plane, to the authoritarian- 
ism and theocracy of the 
ancient empires. (P. 68) 
The increase in production 
due to the bourgeoisie stim- 
ulated the creation of new 
monastic orders. (P. 188) 
The slow development of 
experimental science in his 
time (Aquinas) was due not 
to lack of intellectual com- 
prehension of the nature of 
scientific method, but to the 
failure of contemporary so- 
ciety to provide a strong 
motive to use the method. 
(P. 199) 


In the face of the present 
general feeling that science is 
doomed if the democracies do 
not win the war, the following 
is a highly provocative comment: 


One may conchide that the 
authoritarianism rising in 
contemporary Europe also 
will not paralyze science, 
though it may interfere with 
the personal happiness and 
comfort of scientists .. . 
Complete freedom of 
thought is not the chief con- 
dition for the progress of 
science. (P. 281) 


W.G. M. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. By W. 
H. Werkmeister. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, Pp. xii, 551. $4.00. 
Professor Werkmeister’s A 

Philosophy of Science is a very 

careful and scholarly effort in a 

field in which there are no verv 

adcquate texts for class-room 
use. One thinks instinctively of 
the few books specifically in this 
field. There is Eddington’s Phi- 
losophy of Physical Science too 
brief and too limited in scope 
for a text-book, Joad’s Philos- 
ophical Aspects of Modern Sci- 
ence, of which much the same 
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might be said. Not until we come 
to Harold Davis’ Philosophy and 
Modern Science or Benjamin’s, 
Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Science do we seem to get 
within the general scope and 
range of class-room study unless 
indeed the teacher forsakes other 
philosophical interpretations 
than his own and plunges reso- 
lutely into Dampier’s History of 
Science. In many respects Pro- 
fessor Werkmeister’s book solves 
problems that the Professor of 
the philosophy must face and in 
a very satisfactory way. To the 
followers of Kant, many of them, 
it will seem very satisfactory, to 
others less so. What is certain 
is that the work has never been 
done in a more scholarly and 
painstaking way. The evidence 
of wide scientific knowledge and 
the application to it of high 
philosophical insight is outstand- 
ing and even amazing. Many 
instructors in the subject will 
find this the answer to their 
prayer for an adequate text, 
others will consider it beyond 
the capacity of the average col- 
lege student who is likely to be 
a mere tyro rather than a spe- 
cialist both in philosophy and 
science. 
Re Dew 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCI- 


ENCE, By Atteberry, Auble and Hunt. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. xix, 668. $3.00. 

Introduction to Social Science, 
by Atteberry, Auble and Hunt, 
is a readable textbook written 
by three Junior College instruc- 
tors, with the intent of intro- 
ducing the student “to the whole 
area of social science rather than 
to economics, political science, 
or sociology as such.” Its twenty- 
five chapters are divided into 
three groups concerned with 
basic factors in social problems, 
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social relations and social pro- 
blems, and the competitive sys- 
tem. Forty-three tables are in- 
cluded. 


W. L. 


A MATHEMATICIAN’S APOLOGY. 
By G. H. Hardy. Cambridge, at the 
University Press. Pp. vii, 93. $1.00. 

A Mathematician’s Apology is 

a brief but wholly charming dis- 
course on Mathematics by a 
mathematician with a sense of 
humour. He contends for the 
uselessness of Mathematics, the 
narrowed circles of the mathe- 
matical mind and then curiously 
enough for the materiality of the 
science. 

. neither physicists nor 
philosophers have ever given 
any convincing account of 
what “physical reality” is, 
or of how the physicist 
passes, from the confused 
mass of fact or sensation 
with which he starts, to the 
construction of the objects 
which he calls “‘real.’”’ Thus 
we cannot be said to know 
what the subject-matter of 
physics is; but this need not 
prevent us from understand- 
ing roughly what a physi- 
cist is trying to do. It is 
plain that he is trying to 
correlate the incoherent 
body of crude fact confront- 
ing him with some definite 
and orderly scheme of ab- 
stract relations, the kind of 
scheme which he can borrow 
only from mathematics. 

* * * 


... It may be that modern 
physics fits best into some 
framework of idealistic 
philosophy—lI do not believe 
it, but there are eminent 
physicists who say so. Pure 
mathematics, on the other 
hand, seems to me a rock 
on which all idealism foun- 
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ders: 317 is a prime, not 
because we think so, or be- 
cause our minds are shaped 
in one way rather than 
another, but because it is 
so, because mathematical re- 
ality is built that way. (Pp. 
69, 70) 

What he neglected to add here 
is that “pure mathematics” as 
thus described is without mean- 
ing. That is to say in the mathe- 
matical dialectic that is true 
which is coherent with the pre- 
misses the mind sets down like 
the rules at the beginning of the 
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game. That there is anything 
in nature corresponding to it 
may very well be due to the fact 
that our minds are themselves 
also a product of nature. But 
this is very far from establish- 
ing an independent reality for 
mathematical conclusions apart 
from meaning. One is easily re- 
minded of Bertrand Russell’s 
description of Mathematics as 
the science in which one never 
knows what he is talking about 
or whether what he is talking 
about is true. 
Re tere 
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Moods and Sentiments: Kovner. Alien Votary: Meston. Political Self-Portrait: Wheelwright. 
Life’s Musicale: Smith. Into the Wind You Rise: Jones. The Tide of Time: Neff. A Song 
from the Cherokee: Hollingsworth. Mississippi, I Love You: Hamilton. Song of the 
Okimow: Denning. ‘Through a Poet’s Window: Stevens. A Paraphrase of Job’’s Dark Days: 
Warren. Rubaiyat and Sonnets from a Persian Garden: Ewing. Why Hold the Hound? 
Slater. Nostalgia: Garrett. Moonglow: Stoner. Weaver of Dreams: Kenworthy. Garden of 
Dreams: Nyers. The Evolution of Man Through Six Geological Stages: Garrison. Time 
Was: Clarke. Worlds Within: Sister Benediction. There Ought to Be a Rainbow: Bemis. 
Rocking Chair Land: Jennings. White Violets: Abel. Liebestraum: Higgins. 


In the Shadow of the Great 
Plato: Cooper. Essays on Maimonides: Baron. John Huss and the Czech Reform: Spinka. 
The Praise of Folly: Hudson. Francis of Assisi: Petry. 
A Way of Living 
Universal Constant in Living: Alexander. Principles of Christian Living: Wood. 
Guidance in Two Realms 


Galois Lectures: Douglas, Franklin, Keyser, Infeld. A Guide to the Study of Modern 
Philosophy: Roth. Modern Philosophies of Judaism: Agus. 


Faith and Morals 
In Quest of Morals: Lanz. Faith and Nurture: Smith. 


The Art of History 
Princeps Concordiae: Dulles. The Theory and Process of History: Teggart. 


The Pattern of Revolution 
Twelve Who Ruled: Palmer. The French Laic Laws: Acomb. Torch and Crucible: French. 
Light from Corpus Hippocraticum 
Hippocratic Medicine: Heidcl. 
Honor to Whom Honor Is Due 
Corona: Schirokauer and Paulsen. 


A Mental Kaleidoscope 
* What Can We Believe: Miller. Tongues of Fire: Turnbull. 


“Teach Us to Pray” 
Poetry As a Means of Grace: Osgood. The Message of the Lord’s Prayer: Sikorsky. The 


Lord’s Prayer: Tittle. Prayer: Buttrick. 


The Church and Society 
The Church in the Social Order: Gloyn. 


Our Contributors’ a OM IMs: Son Ns aisle iyo son eso 


The Lantern of Diogenes.... 
RAIREROCGIVEd occ ices cscs ccs c sce e resent ces eo ence san 
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Commander H. H. Lippincott, chaplain of the United States 
Navy retired, in Forces That Fatled arrests attention of thinking 
people in his penetrating analysis of education, philosophy and 
religion as inherited from the past. He pleads “Let us rebuild the 
altars, — put back the ikons and light the candles again!” 


In Aspects of Individualism in American Literature, Dr. Garland 
Greever, Professor of English, University of Southern California, 
provides for the readers of The Personalist a wider opportunity 
to share the substance of a lecture on the same theme delivered 
on the University campus last year. 


Any clear understanding of The Present Relation of Science and 
Religion deserves to be heralded as an evangel. H. H. Knox, of 
Santa Barbara, California, here contributes to the task. 


The Editor concludes a series of three articles on The Long Road 
of Personalism by discussing Personalism and Contemporary Prob- 
lems, such as new scientific discovery, change, education, religion 
and democracy. :; 


The freedom and insight betrayed in Maritain: A Quixote or a 
Socrates? by Gerard Hinrichs, New Orleans, Louisiana, is unusual 


and intriguing. Dr. Hinrichs is associate professor of philosophy 
in Xavier University. 


The reminiscence of William James As I Knew Him by John 
Elof Boodin concludes with this issue. Dr. Boodin, professor emer- 
itus of philosophy, University of California at Los Angeles, has 
made not only an interesting contribution to the memory of William 
James but has added material to the James tradition unprovided by 
other sources. 


Laurence J. Lafleur, Barnard College, Columbia University, New 
York City, explores once more the apparent contradiction of The 


Spectous Present. Some advance beoynd William James’ stream of 
consciousness analysis is undertaken. 
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